Circulation 
priorities 
told  at  ICMA 

Public  service 
effort  ends 
in  tragedy 

Contest  offers 
$105,000  for  top 
business  stories 
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If  you  want  to 
your  message  across, 
try  singing  it/* 


Lee  Canning,  Promotion  and  Public  Service  Director 

The  Minneapolis  Star/Minneapolis  Tribune 


How  much  excitement  for  a  newspaper  can  you 
build  by  singing  about  Paul  Bunyan,  the  greatest  logger 
in  the  land  who  licked  more  men  and  drove  more 
miles  than  any  other  king  or  prince  before  or  then  or 
ever  since  . . .  ? 

In  Minnesota,  a  lot. 

It  helps  if  the  singer  has  a  Minneapolis  Tribune 
carrier’s  bag  over  his  shoulder.  And  it  doesn’t  hurt  when 
this  folk  singer  tells  beaming  youngsters,  “Balladeers, 
voyageurs,  protesters,  ballplayers . . .  You’ll  read  aU  about 
them  sooner  or  later.  Where?  In  the  newspaper.” 

The  folk  singer  is  part  of  The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribime  Newspaper  in  Education  program. 

He  journeys  to  classrooms  to  sing  of  Minnesota 
history  starting  with  the  voyageurs.  He  ties  their 
achievements  with  modem  events  and  how  the  events 
are  reported  “In  the  Newspaper,”  another  song  from 
his  carrier’s  bag. 

We’ve  shown  some  Minnesota  school  children  and 
their  teachers  that  using  newspapers  can  be  an  enjoyable 
way  to  learn  history. 

As  one  fourth-grader  put  it,  “It’s  a  funner  way 
to  learn.” 

Maybe  you’d  like  to  try  a  choms  of  your  own. 
After  all,  wouldn’t  we  aU  like  to  hear  from  thousands  of 
youngsters  (and  their  parents)  that  they  did  their  daily 
learning  “In  the  Newspaper”? 


SOMETHING’S  UP 
AT  THE 

LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  EXAMINER 


The  spirit  is  UP,  the  approach  is  UP, 
and  the  dynamic  new  management  talent  is  gearing  UP! 
According  to  a  recent  Beldon  report. 

The  Herald  Examiner  is 
the  big  new  "opportunity  market" 
in  Los  Angeles. 


ASK  US  ABOUT  IT! 


nil  S  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CA  90015  (213)  748-1212.  EXT  391 


Modernizing  the 
Guthrie  Daily  Leader  meant 
recreating  a  1907  building. 


Guthrie,  Oklahoma  is  a  unique  town. 
The  1 907  seven-block  city  limit  area 
has  been  placed  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  because 
it  is  the  last  totally  intact  territorial 
and  state  capital  in  America. 

Since  the  Daily  Leader  was  Ok¬ 
lahoma’s  first  daily  newspaper, 
Donrey  felt  the  new  building  should 
be  patterned  after  the  original  build¬ 
ing  designed  by  Joseph  Foucart. 
Foucart  was  a  noted  territorial 
architect  and  designed  many  of  the 
old  buildings  in  Guthrie. 

Donrey’s  construction  company 
soon  arrived  and  got  down  to  work. 

Above  the  entrance,  they  found 
stained  glass  windows  in  the  original 
building  that  had  been  hidden  behind 
a  false  front  for  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Donrey  carried  the  theme  inside  as 
well.  The  offset  facilities  and  offices 
were  expanded  while  turning  the 
interior  into  a  mini-museum.  Along 
with  momentos  of  Oklahoma’s  oldest 
daily  newspaper’s  past  are  wall 
displays  of  old  wooden  type  and 
copper  engravings,  stained  glass 
windows  from  the  original  building, 
authentic  sidewalk  bricks,  orna¬ 
mental  tinware  and  enlarged  photo 
murals  of  early  Guthrie. 

Donrey  and  the  Guthrie  Daily 
Leader  proved  that  modernization 
can  meld  history  with  present  com¬ 
munity  life  and  growth.  Not  only  has 
Donrey  improved  the  newspaper,  we 
preserved  the  town’s  historic  value 
at  the  same  time. 


Dale  Himes 
General  Manager 
Guthrie  Daily  Leader 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma 
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7-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Beach 
Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

14-16 — Virginia  Press  Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

14- 16 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Biloxi. 

15- 17 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Palacio  del 

Rio  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

16-  News  Media  Coverage  of  Desegregation,  sponsored  by  Associated 
Press  Society  of  Ohio  and  Ohio  Associated  Press  Broadcasters, 
Holiday  Inn-Airport,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

17- 20 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fairmont  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

20- 24 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Jekyll  Island. 

21- 23 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

28-31 — National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Baltimore  Hilton,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

31-Aug.  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  The  Woodlands,  north  of 
Houston. 

AUGUST 

4-6 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

7- 12 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Vail  Lodge,  Vail,  Colorado. 

18- 21— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

20- 26 — International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

21- 24 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison. 

26- 28 — Western  Newspapers  Production  Conference,  Portland  Hilton, 

Portland,  Ore. 

27- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake 

Placid,  N  Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

8- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton-Conestoga  Village,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

10- 13 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

11- 14 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  "Attracting  New  Readers, "  West 

Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  and  Times. 

13- 17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Calgary,  Aberta,  Canada. 

14- 16 — Suburban  Newspaper  Advertising  Conference,  Sheraton  Atlanta 

Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

14- 17 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Houston. 

15- 17 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Genetti  Lycoming 

Hotel,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

16- 17 — Catholic  Press  Association  Northwest  Region,  Travel  Lodge 

Downtown,  Helena,  Mont. 

16-17 — National  Board  for  Courses  by  Newspaper,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  San  Diego. 

16- 18 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  House, 

Albany. 

17- 18 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

18- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Park  Town  Motor 

Hotel,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

19- 20 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York 

City. 

21-22 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  board,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Man. 

21-23 — Catholic  Press  Association  Western  Region,  Franciscan  Renewal 
Center,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

23-24 — PNPA  Foundation  Press  Institute-Pennsylvania  Bar  Association, 
Court  Reporters  Training  Seminar,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harris¬ 
burg. 

23- 25 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assoc.  Sales  Conference, 

Oak  Brook  Hyatt  House,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

24- 25 — Ohio  Ad  Executives,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

25- 26 — Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Southampton,  Bermuda. 

26- 28 — Western  Newspapers  Production  Conference,  Portland  Hilton, 

Portland,  Ore. 

27- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Lake  Placid  Club,  Lake 

Placid,  N  Y. 
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Newsbriefs 


Despite  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  tenuous  link  to  the  state  of 
Wyoming,  a  law  in  that  state  sanctions  the  newspaper  being 
sued  for  libel  in  Wyoming,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  (June 
20). 

The  decision  came  when  the  Justices  refused  to  review  an 
appeal  by  the  Times-Mirror  Company  from  a  ruling  handed 
down  by  the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  That  court 
had  held  that  circumstances  subject  the  California  publisher 
to  Wyoming’s  “long-arm”  statute,  which  covers  out-of-state 
publications,  and  that  the  “minimum  contacts”  constitu¬ 
tionally  necessary  for  such  a  lawsuit  were  present. 

Los  Angeles  Times  has  less  than  10  subscribers  in  Wyom¬ 
ing  and  maintains  neither  an  office  or  a  staff  in  the  state.  Los 
Angeles  reporters  traveling  to  Wyoming  and  the  impact  of 
the  story  in  that  state  justified  the  state  suit,  it  was  held. 

As  a  result  of  this  week’s  action,  the  suit  can  now  proceed 
before  U.S.  District  Judge  Ewing  Kerr  of  Cheyenne.  The 
case  was  moved  to  Kerr’s  court  after  first  being  filed  in  a 
Wyoming  state  court. 

The  libel  suit  stemmed  from  an  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  July  5,  1974,  which  had  to  do  with  Wyoming  boom 
towns  said  to  be  wide  open  to  crime. 

Besides  the  Times,  suits  were  filed  also  against  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  United  Press  International,  Denver  Post  and 
Cheyenne  newspapers,  but  action  on  these  was  held  up 
pending  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  ^  ^  ^ 

An  anti-trust  case  involving  the  McClatchy  Newspapers  and 
their  method  of  assigning  geographic  areas  of  responsibility 
to  newsstand  distributors  was  sent  back  to  lower  courts  in 
California  by  the  Supreme  Court  this  week  (June  27). 

The  Justices  told  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  take 
another  look  at  the  McClatchy  case  in  the  light  of  an  anti¬ 
trust  decision  handed  down  by  the  high  court  earlier  this 
month.  In  that  decision,  the  court  have  manufacturers  new 
legal  authority  to  control  the  resale  of  their  products  by 
retailers. 

In  another  case,  the  Court  refused  to  hear  an  appeal  by 
former  newsstand  distributor  William  M.  Noble,  who  argued 
he  was  entitled  to  a  sale-of-business  claim.  The  circuit  court 
had  struck  down  a  $63,000  award  granted  to  Noble  by  a  trial 
court. 

Noble  had  filed  suit  against  McClatchy  in  1%9,  after  their 
newspaper,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  had  canceled  his  contract. 
One  of  Noble’s  claims  was  that  he  was  fired  because  he 
resisted  the  newspaper’s  effort  to  split  his  “areas  of  respon¬ 
sibility,”  assigning  part  to  another  distributor. 

The  appeals  court  found  that  such  territorial  assignments 
violate  the  Sherman  Act  as  a  restriction  on  the  “areas  or 
persons  with  whom  an  article  may  be  traded.”  This  decision 
was  based  on  a  1967  Supreme  Court  decision  involving  the 
Schwinn  Bicycle  Company. 

In  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  find  inherent  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  bicycle  and  newspaper  businesses,  McClatchy 
Newspapers  pointed  out  that  “bicycles  are  not  delivered  by 
boys  and  girls  who  throw  them  on  a  subscriber’s  roof  or  into 
his  shrubbery,  or  who  sometimes  do  not  throw  them  at  all. 
But  when  the  paper  is  missing,  the  subscriber  calls  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  the  publisher  must  know  who  is  responsible  for 
each  delivery  so  that  readers  are  not  lost.” 

The  newspaper  had  told  the  trial  court  that  Noble’s  firing 
was  caused  by  a  series  of  complaints  about  delivery  prob¬ 
lems  and  his  insistence  that  he  be  allowed  to  sell  indepen¬ 
dently  coupons  clipped  out  of  the  newspaper. 

In  a  friend-of-the-court  brief,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  said;  “There  are  unique  differences 
between  the  publishing  business  related  to  the  distribution  of 
daily  newspapers  and  the  marketing  of  products  or  services 
of  industrial  enterprises.” 
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JANE  CHRISTY  KNOWS  YOU 
CAN'T  KEEP  A  NEWSHVPER  HEALTHY 


WITH  POOR  CIRCULATION. 


And  thaf  s  one  of  the 
reasons  she's  the  Circulation 
Manager  of  the  GLOUCESTER 
COUNTY  TIMES,  the  Harte- 
Hanks  newspaper  in 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey. 

jane  started  at  the  COUNTY 
TIMES  in  1972  as  a  circulation 
clerk.  When  the  department 
moved  to  the  front  office, 
she  moved  with  it,  taking 
care  of  ail  accounts  receivable. 

In  1 976,  jane  was  appoint¬ 
ed  temporary  Circulation 
Manager.  And  after  watching 
her  put  some  ideas  into  action, 
there  was  only  one  thing  we 
could  do:  promote  her  to 
permanent  head  of  Circulation 


jane  believes  that  one-on- 
one  selling  with  the  local 
news  carriers  is  the  key  to 
building  circulation.  She's  in¬ 
itiated  a  program  where  dis¬ 
trict  managers  go  door-to- 
door  with  their  carriers  to 
solicit  subscriptions. 

We're  proud  of  jane's 

Khard  work  and  d^icatlon, 
^nd  we're  confident  that 
A^ith  employes  like  her. 
Age'll  continue  to  have 
healthy  newspapers  ca¬ 
pable  of  meeting  the  in¬ 


formational  ne^s  of 
■Myil  our  readers. 
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The  press  and  the  public 

Every  editor  and  every  reporter  should  sit  down  with  his  or 
her  conscience  and  ponder  the  questions  put  to  members  of 
the  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  (E&P,  June  25,  page 
21)  and  the  analysis  of  their  answers. 

The  questions  were  to  serve  as  a  “springboard”  for  a 
discussion  of  ethics.  We  believe  they,  and  the  answers,  should 
be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reading  public  and 
what  its  attitude  might  be. 

What  reporters  and  editors  might  consider  to  be  ethical 
considerations,  the  average  reader  may  believe  reflects  arro¬ 
gance  and  lawlessness. 

For  instance,  almost  two-thirds  said  they  would  not  report 
a  murder  to  the  authorities  if  it  had  been  confessed  to  them 
by  an  informant  to  whom  they  had  promised  absolute 
secrecy.  We  don’t  believe  the  public  can  understand  the 
difference  between  the  legal  responsibility  to  report  a  crime 
and  what  the  reporters  feel  is  a  moral  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  source.  Other  questions  that  brought  some  affirmative 
answers  involved  a  reporter’s  participation  in  illegal  entry 
and  stealing  evidence. 

Of  course,  these  are  hypothetical  questions  and  it  must  be 
realized  that  the  ethical  problems  of  covering  news  stories 
are  never  duplicated.  There  are  rarely  distinguishable  areas 
of  black  and  white  but  only  murky  areas  of  grey. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  editors  should  confront  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  long  they  will  retain  public  sympathy,  support 
and  interest  if  they  follow  a  policy  of  obtaining  and  publish¬ 
ing  information  regardless  of  the  methods  employed. 

Banish  the  reporters 

The  “conference  on  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe,” 
which  is  merely  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Helsinki 
Agreement  opened  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  with  great  fan¬ 
fare.  In  the  “Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,”  signed  in  Helsinki  by  the  U.S. 
Canada  and  33  European  nations  including  the  U.S.S.R., 
provision  was  made  for  “a  thorough  exchange  on  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act”  at  this  Bel¬ 
grade  meeting. 

In  brief,  the  signatories  are  getting  together  now  to  review 
what  has  happened  to  the  agreement  on  improving  commu¬ 
nications  between  East  and  West,  part  of  which  calls  for 
respect  for  human  right  and  fundamental  freedoms,  includ¬ 
ing  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  religion  and  belief. 

So,  to  facilitate  the  task  of  reviewing  the  condition  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  the  first  act  of 
those  meeting  in  Belgrade  was  to  bar  all  reporters  from  the 
discussions. 

After  all,  who  cares  about  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  anyway? 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22,  1664;  Newspaperdom  established 
March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate  March  1, 1894;  Editor  & 
Publisher,  June  29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22, 
1925. 
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McGoff  says  he 
did  not  fire 
two  editors 

Following  national  press  attention  to 
the  departure  and/or  “firing’'  of  two  of 
John  P.  McGoff  s  Panax  Corporation 
editors  who  did  not  run  a  New  York 
bureau  series  critical  of  President  Carter, 
the  East  Lansing,  Michigan-based  cor¬ 
poration  issued  a  policy  declaration  June 
29  that  McGoff  did  not  “fire”  anyone. 

The  statement  said  he  “reprimanded 
an  editor  for  prior  offenses”  and  the 
other  brought  on  his  firing  by  the  way  he 
had  handled  the  material  and  the  other 
editor’s  reprimand.  The  Panax  statement 
said  the  dismissal  factor  was  “pure  and 
simple  insubordination.” 

One  of  the  editors,  Robert  N.  Skuggen 
of  the  Mining  Journal,  Marquette, 
Michigan  was  notified  last  Sunday  that 
his  undated  resignation  had  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  second  editor,  David  A. 
Rood  of  the  Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  according  to  Panax,  “brought  his 
subsequent  firing  by  Ralph  Kaziateck  on 
himself  for  the  manner  in  which  he  chose 
to  handle  the  Bernard  material  and  the 
Skuggen  reprimand.  Kaziateck  is  group 
vicepresident  for  northern  Michigan  and 
Chicago. 

At  issue  was  a  two-part  series  by  the 
newly  hired  chief  of  Panax’s  New  York 
bureau,  George  Bernard.  Bernard 
worked  for  the  National  Enquirer  in  the 
1960s  and  subsequently  for  CBS  Radio 
News  in  press  services  until  1972  and 
published  a  book,  “Inside  the  National 
Enquirer — Confessions  of  an  Under¬ 
cover  Reporter,”  in  1976.  He  has  filed  a 
$5  million  suit  against  the  Lantana, 
Florida-based  tabloid  charging  restraint 
of  trade  with  the  newspaper  attempting 
to  block  publication. 

The  two  articles  were  distributed  to 
McGoff  newspapers  two  weeks  ago  with 
a  memo  from  Frank  Shepherd,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Panax,  stating  “run 
front  page  if  possible”  and  not  as  quoted 
in  press  stories  “you  must  utilize  on 
front  page, ’’according  to  the  Panax  cor¬ 
poration  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Panax’s  policy  “declaration”  states 
that  “local  editors  have  been  given  total 
autonomy  in  the  presentation  of  edito¬ 
rials  relating  to  local  interests”  and  adds 
that  it  maintains  bureaus  in  state  capi¬ 
tals,  Washington  and  New  York  City  “at 
a  premium  cost”  choosing  “to  support 
our  own  bureaus  rather  than  rely  solely 
on  reports  coming  from  the  Eastern  es¬ 
tablishment  Press — which  is  so  often  the 
case  with  many  smaller  newspapers.” 

Declaring  that  there  is  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  responsibilities  of  an  editor  and 
responsibilities  of  a  publisher,  the  Panax 


statement  added:  “John  P.  McGoff  not 
only  has  the  privilege,  but  is  accorded 
the  right  as  principal  stockholder.  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Panax  Corporation  to  distribute  what¬ 
ever  news  copy  he  deems  appropriate 
and  to  demand,  if  necessary,  that  such 
copy  be  printed.  Rarely  has  this  author¬ 
ity  been  used  and  never  has  it  been 
abused.  In  the  case  of  the  two  upper 
peninsula  editors,  the  factor  which  dic¬ 
tated  dismissal  was  pure  and  simple  in¬ 
subordination.” 

The  Panax  statement  declared  in 
summary:  “Major  metropolitan  dailies 
have  carried  the  story  and  have  opted  to 
neglect  the  facts:  (A)  There  is  not  hard 
news  worth  reporting  in  this  matter;  (B) 


The  latest  bill  drawn  to  reform  the 
Federal  criminal  code,  S-1437  (some¬ 
times  called  “son  of  S-1”)  drew  fire  last 
week  (June  21)  from  the  Reporter’s 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee’s  subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  as  representative 
of  the  reporters  group.  Jack  C.  Landau 
said: 

“The  new  S-1  is  an  official  secrets  act 
which  would  give  the  government  wide- 
ranging  new  criminal  powers  to  severely 
restrict  the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
the  press  to  report — and  the  public  to 
receive — the  news.” 

The  new  bill,  which  has  the  support  of 
Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell,  had 
dropped  the  official  secrets  provision  in 
S-1  which  had  drawn  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion  from  many  press  organizations  be¬ 
cause  it  made  it  a  felony  to  disclose 
classified  information.  Nevertheless, 
Landau  told  the  committee: 

“Here  we  are,  five  years  after  Water¬ 
gate  and  the  Pentagon  Papers,  with  a  bill 
making  a  frontal  assault  on  the  First 
Amendment  by  giving  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  the  courts  new  or  ex¬ 
panded  criminal  authority  to  jail  news 
reporters  and  news  organization  execu¬ 
tives.” 

Landau  also  objected  to  the  fact  “the 
bill  also  makes  it  a  crime  for  government 
employes  to  leak  to  the  press  any  “pri¬ 
vate”  information  which  the  government 
has  from  oil,  auto,  drug  and  defense  con¬ 
tracting  firms  and  other  non-government 
organizations. 

“We  would  have  hoped  that  Congress 
would  have  proposed  a  bill  which  main¬ 
tains  the  status-quo  or  would  offer  more 
protection  for  press  coverage  of  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.  But  the  new  S-1  tightens 
the  legal  noose  around  the  flow  of 
governmental  news  to  the  public  by  au¬ 
thorizing  jail  sentences  and  fines  for  col¬ 
lecting  and  publishing  information  about 
the  government. 


John  McGoff  did  not  “fire”  anyone,  but 
reprimanded  an  editor  for  prior  offenses; 
(C)  No  one  was  told  or  directed  by  Mc- 
Goff  to  run  any  material;  (D)  A  review  of 
the  memorandum  from  Frank  Shepherd 
clearly  shows  that  the  words  “run  front 
page  if  possible”  were  used  and  not 
“you  must  utilize  on  front  page”  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Free  Press  and  carried  by 
the  A.P.  (E)  Dave  Rood  is  acting  not 
courageously,  but  stupidly  in  his  con¬ 
tinued  ignorance  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  slight  reprimand  given  Bob  Skuggen; 
and  finally,  (F)  He  brought  his  sub¬ 
sequent  firing  by  Ralph  Kaziateck  on 
himself  for  the  manner  in  which  he  chose 
to  handle  the  Bernard  material  and  the 
Skuggen  reprimand. 


“It  retains  the  same  basic  philosophy 
and  most  of  the  same  provisions  of  1973 
and  1975  versions  of  S-1  (and  S-1400), 
except  for  the  espionage  act  provisions. 

“This  Official  Secrets  Act 
philosophy — conceived  mainly  by  the 
Nixon  Administration — was  and  is  that 
the  government  should  have  the  power 
to  protect  itself  from  public  criticism  and 
embarrassment  by  having  criminal  con¬ 
viction  powers  to  intimidate  and  harass 
the  press  into  silence;  and,  if  the  press 
refuses  to  be  intimidated,  then  to  send 
reporters  and  editors  to  jail.” 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  views  as  Landau  gave  them 
to  the  Senate  Committee: 

On'Section  1358  on  “Criticizing  a  Pub¬ 
lic  Servant”:  “It  would  be  a  crime  for  a 
news  organization  or  news  reporter  to 
publish  a  new  report  or  editorial  which 
‘improperly’  ‘attacks’  a  government 
employe,  causing  him  any  financial  dam¬ 
age,  such  as  suspension,  reassignment  or 
job  termination.” 

On  “Violations  of  Illegal  Gag  Orders,” 
Sections  1331  and  1335:  “This  bill 
would  make  it  a  crime  for  a  news  person 
or  news  organization  to  publish  a  news 
article  or  editorial  in  violation  of  a  court 
order  later  declared  void.” 

On  Section  1331  on  “Contempt”: 
“The  bill  would  make  it  a  crime  for  a 
news  reporter  or  news  organization  to 
refuse  to  obey  an  illegal  court  order  re¬ 
quiring  the  disclosure  of  confidential 
news  sources  by  testimony  or  by  reveal¬ 
ing  notes  and  out-takes.” 

On  Section  1333,  “Refusing  to  Testify 
or  Produce  Information”:  “The  bill 
would  make  it  a  crime  for  a  news  repor¬ 
ter  or  news  organization  to  unsuccess¬ 
fully  challenge  an  order  issued  by  a 
court,  a  legislative  proceeding  or  an 
agency,  seeking  testimony  or  un¬ 
published  notes  or  film  identifying  confi¬ 
dential  news  sources.” 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Ifour  medium^s 
trade  ad  canmaign 
is  your  ace  in  tne  hole 


reference  publications  helps  give  you 
the  edge  you  need  to  rake  in  the  chips. 

Your  ads  punch  home  your 
sales  story. 

They  pressed  your  prospects 
for  you. 

They  build  your  prestige  — and 
your  acceptance  —  throughout  the 
advertising  community. 

That’s  why  so  many  of  the 
consistent  winners  advertise 
regularly.  And  why  you  should,  too. 

Advertising  is  a  strong  hand. 

You  can  bet  on  it. 


Media  sales  is  nobody’s  friendly 
little  game. 

The  chips  are  big.  The  competi' 
tion’s  rough.  And  it  takes  a  smart 
player  to  win. 

Your  own  ad 
campaign  in  adver¬ 
tising  trade  and 
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Newspaper  groups  acquire 
broadcasting  properties 


Howard  Publications  of  Oceanside, 
California  made  their  first  television 
purchase  with  the  acquisition  of  station 
WBEN-tv  of  Buffalo,  New  York  for 
$25.5  million.  The  West  Coast  publisher 
owns  and  operates  fourteen  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  eight  states,  including  three  in 
New  York.  They  are  in  Glens  Falls, 
Corning  and  Auburn. 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  media  broker  of 
Weston,  Conn.,  handled  the  transaction 
representing  the  ownership  of 
WBEN-tv.  National  Media  Associates 
acted  as  finder  for  Howard. 

Knight- Bidder  Newspapers  announced 
(June  23)  an  agreement  in  principle  to 
buy  the  stock  of  Poole  Broadcasting 
Company  for  $25  per  share.  Poole  has 
approximately  1,985,000  shares  out¬ 
standing,  giving  the  proposed  transaction 
a  value  of  about  $49  million. 

Knight-Ridder  presently  has  no  other 
broadcast  interests.  The  company  re¬ 
cently  sold  459f  interest  in  Group  One 
Broadcasting. 

At  a  security  analysts  meeting  in  New 
York  last  month,  Alvah  H.  Chapman, 
chief  executive  of  Knight-Ridder,  said 
his  company  was  interested  in  re-entering 
the  broadcast  field. 

There  has  been  a  rash  of  station 
sales  to  newspaper  groups  over  the  last 
few  months.  Manno  told  Editor  & 
PuBi.isHKR  that  he  believed  this  trend 
will  continue  in  the  months  ahead. 

Poole  owns  and  operates  WPRl-tv  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  WJRT-tv  in 
Flint,  Michigan,  WTEN-tv  in  Albany, 
New  York  and  its  satellite,  WCDC-tv  in 
Adams,  Mass. 

Albert  J.  Gillen,  president  of  Poole  and 
the  immediate  past  president  of  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising,  will  remain 
with  the  stations  as  president  of 
Knight-Ridder  Broadcasting, 

WBEN-tv  is  Buffalo's  pioneer  televi¬ 
sion  station.  It  went  on  the  air  in  May  of 
1948  under  the  ownership  of  the  Buffalo 
Eveniufi  News,  which  was  owned  by  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler. 

Leslie  G.  Arries,  Jr.,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  station  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  both  posts  under  the  new  owner¬ 
ship. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Butler  family, 
owner  and  operator  of  the  ButTalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Inc.,  sold  the  newspaper  for 
about  $33  million  to  Blue  Chip  Stamps  of 
California. 


The  completion  of  the  sale  requires 
approval  by  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  Filing  will  be  made 
shortly. 

In  other  action,  the  FCC  waived  its 
crossownership  rules  to  permit  transfer 
of  five  UHF  stations  for  $42.6  million  to 
Field  Communications  Corp.,  owned  by 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Chicofio  Siin-Times  and  Chicofio  Daily 
News. 

The  stations  involved  are  WFLD-tv 
Chicago;  WLVI-tv  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
WKBD-tv  Detroit;  KBHK-tv  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  and  WKBS-tv  Burlington,  N.J. 


Development  of  procedures  whereby 
an  editor  could  determine  the  effect  on 
readers  of  a  change  in  content  or  format 
tops  the  recommended  projects  of  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Readership  Project,  Jerry  W.  Friedheim, 
general  manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  told  the 
78th  annual  sales  conference  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  in  Houston,  Texas. 

The  Research  Committee,  headed  by 
Michael  J.  O'Neill  {New  York  News)  and 
William  H.  Hornby  {Denver  Post)  also 
wants  a  study  of  how  children  and  ado¬ 
lescents  use  the  various  media, 
Friedheim  said.  The  ANPA  executive 
also  reported  that  the  editors  on  the 
committee  “were  particularly  interested 
in  planning  future  programs  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  research  results  were  promptly 
disseminated  to  all  editors  and  that  efi 
forts  be  made  to  apply  the  research  find¬ 
ings.” 

Friedheim  also  reported  on  June  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  other  three  committees  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Project,  which  is  supported  by  16 
cooperating  Journalistic  organizations. 
Points  that  Friedheim  made  regarding 
each  committee  included  the  following; 

Equipment  and  Systems  Development 
Committee,  chaired  by  Donald  L.  Martz 
(Phoenix  Newspapers) — Top  recom¬ 
mendation  was  that  “the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  begin  now  to  determine 
the  actual  design  parameters  for  a  news- 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Field  acquired  the  stations  from 
Kaiser  Broadcasting  Corp. 

FCC  rejected  a  staff  recommendation 
that  two  members  of  the  Field  board  who 
are  members  of  the  board  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  that  votes  8% 
of  the  stock  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Chicaf’o  Tribune,  WGN-tv,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  resign  from  one  board  or  the 
other.  The  members  of  the  two  boards 
are  Marshall  Field,  chairman  of  Field 
Enterprises,  and  A.  Robert  Abbound, 
chairman  of  the  other  board  involved — 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Approval  of  the  FCC  action  is  con¬ 
ditioned  on  the  outcome  of  Supreme 
Court  review  of  the  appeals  court  ruling 
that  the  commission,  in  its  crossowner¬ 
ship  rule,  had  not  Justified  the  grand¬ 
fathering  of  existing  broadcast-news- 
paper  holdings. 


paper  delivery  vehicle.  The  committee  is 
looking  for  something  beyond  Just  a 
right-hand  drive,  economical  vehicle.  It 
is  also  interested  in  determining  the  most 
practical  way  to  design  the  interior  of  the 
cargo  compartment  and  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  such  factors  as  bundle  weight  and 
size,  the  number  of  bundles,  and  whether 
the  vehicle  is  used  for  single  newspaper 
deliveries. 

The  second  proposal  of  this  committee 
was  that  the  ICMA  develop  standard 
computer  specifications  for  a  newspaper 
circulation  system  which  might  lead  to 
development  of  a  computer  system 
which  is  economical  for  all  newspapers, 
small  or  large. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
a  study  of  the  economics  of  newspaper 
inserts  be  undertaken. 

Promotion  Committee,  headed  by  IN- 
PA's  John  Mauro  (Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers) — Recommendation  for 
three  newspaper  promotion  ad 
campaigns — one  to  stress  utility  of  the 
newspaper  to  the  reader,  a  second  to 
emphasize  the  variety  of  information  in  a 
newspaper,  and  a  third  to  point  out  the 
dollars-and-cents  value  of  a  newspaper. 

The  committee  also  recommended 
production  of  a  film  entitled  “The  Indis¬ 
pensable  Newspaper”;  business-wide 
promotional  use  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
film  “First  Edition”;  and  expansion  of 
the  Newspaper  in  Education  program. 

(Continued  on  pufte  9) 


Projects  recommended 
to  improve  circulation 


Marbut:  Gear  content 
to  fit  each  market 


A  different  breed  of  reader  and  in¬ 
creased  outside  competition:  these  are 
two  of  the  more  severe  headaches  daily 
newspaper  circulators  face  today. 

Robert  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers,  diagnosed  the  problems  and  of¬ 
fered  potential  remedies  in  a  morning 
address  to  ICMA  conference  particip¬ 
ants  in  Houston. 

Marbut  said  research  conducted  by 
Harte  Hanks  indicated  that  the  “typical” 
reader  no  longer  existed.  “It  is  now  a 
heterogeneous  market  place,”  he  said. 
“A  very  fragmented,  fractionalized  plural 
society.” 

Company  research  also  indicated  that 
readers  are  less  loyal.  “Readers  do  not 
read  papers  to  know  what’s  going  on  or 
out  of  habit,”  Marbut  said.  “More  than 
half  of  the  people  today  share  social  val¬ 
ues  that  were  held  by  only  the  most  radi¬ 
cal  members  of  our  society  ten  years 
ago.  These  readers  read  papers  because 
they  are  relevant  to  their  needs.” 

How  can  a  paper  define  and  reach 
these  readers:  through  marketing  re¬ 
search  geared  to  the  individual  news¬ 
paper’s  marketing  trends  and  ideas. 
“What  works  in  Abilene  won’t  work  in 
Phoenix,”  he  said.  Each  market  is 
unique  because  of  the  diversity  of  its 
components  and  their  needs,  Marbut 
said.  It  must  be  surveyed  and  analyzed 
accordingly. 

Marbut  then  applied  the  technological 
revolution  to  circulation.  He  divided  it 
into  two  phases — internal  and  external. 
The  internal  phase  is  concerned  with  re¬ 
ducing  costs  and  producing  a  better 
product.  Newspapers  have  been  practic¬ 
ing  it  for  15  years,  Marbut  said.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  phase  entered  the  newspaper 
industry  only  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Marbut  defined  it  as  “the  deliberate  use 
of  new  technology  to  increase  market 
share  and  broaden  revenue.” 

As  an  example,  he  pointed  to  the  offset 
press  which  made  it  possible  for  dailies 
to  increase  revenues  and  market  shares 
through  the  additional  printing  of  shop¬ 
pers  and  weeklies. 

Dailies,  however,  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  benefit  from  the  new  external 
technology.  The  competition — shoppers 
and  weeklies  started  by  other  organiza¬ 
tions — also  reaped  the  fiscal  rewards 
through  “products  designed  to  meet  the 
information  needs  of  readers  that  tradi¬ 
tionally  use  to  be  in  your  domain,”  Mar¬ 
but  said. 

“We  are  in  the  most  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  that  we  have  ever  been  in  and  there 
are  no  neat  solutions,”  Marbut  declared. 
He  also  added  that  local  television  sta¬ 


tions  should  not  be  ignored  since  they 
claimed  50%  of  their  revenue  this  year 
from  local  advertisers.  This  is  a  24%  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year’s  figure. 

Marbut  then  pointed  a  finger  at  the 
audience  of  circulation  managers  and 
said,  “You  are  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
market  thrust  of  every  newspaper  in  the 
country.”  He  defined  market  thrust  as 
the  total  response  a  newspaper  must 
have  in  order  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  its 
readers  and  advertisers. 

“Our  papers  are  packages  of  informa¬ 
tion  aimed  at  different  readers’  needs. 
We  need  marketing  and  intelligent  prod¬ 
uct  development  and  promotion.  Then 
we  must  distribute  it.”  Marbut  said  cir¬ 
culation  departments  should  be  involved 
in  all  of  these  functions. 


Four  hundred  circulation  managers 
wiped  the  sleep  from  their  eyes  and 
poured  a  cup  of  coffee. 

It  was  7:30  a.m.  and  the  third  day  of 
the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Conference  in  Houston.  The  executives 
had  gathered  in  an  over  air-conditioned 
ballroom  to  listen  to  their  peers’  success 
stories. 

Once  the  session  got  underway,  no¬ 
body  dozed. 

— Newspaper  sales  on  buses  were  one 
of  the  eye  openers.  Crediting  a  New 
York  paper  as  the  idea’s  originator, 
Richard  J.  Lakus,  circulation  director  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  told  how  his  newspaper  incor¬ 
porated  it. 

Lakus  began  his  project  by  contacting 
the  president  of  the  local  bus  company. 
Since  the  bus  company  was  looking  for 
more  customers  too,  the  president  ag¬ 
reed  to  let  the  Telegram-Gazette  use  his 
vehicles  for  merchandising. 

A  local  welder  designed  a  special  de¬ 
vice  equipped  with  a  coin  box  to  hold  the 
papers  in  the  front  of  the  buses.  Here’s 
how  the  service  now  works. 

Everyday  rackmen  are  given  lists  of 
regular,  special  and  chartered  buses 
scheduled  to  run  that  day.  They  then 
meet  those  buses,  leave  the  morning 
papers,  and  empty  the  coin  boxes.  The 
evening  paper  is  handled  by  street  car¬ 
riers  who  wait  for  the  buses  at  assigned 
spots  and  restock  the  paper. 

The  bus  company  receives  a  3  cent- 
per-copy  commission  for  their  participa¬ 
tion.  The  Telegram-Gazette  is  presently 
averaging  250  to  300  net  bus  sales  a  day 
and  bus  commuting  has  picked  up  too. 


Circulators  must  have  the  ability  to  de¬ 
liver  an  array  of  products  to  any  address, 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  participate  as  a 
full  partner  with  the  advertising,  editorial 
and  promotion  departments  of  their 
newspapers,  Marbut  said. 

In  order  to  do  this,  Marbut  said,  they 
will  have  to  set  new  standards  within 
their  own  departments.  These  include: 

•  Better  qualified  and  trained  person¬ 
nel. 

•  Complete  information  system: 
comprehensive  data  on  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  market  place,  both  demo- 
graphically  and  psychographically. 

•  A  complete  control  system:  one  that 
does  not  depend  exclusively  on  custom¬ 
ers’  complaints.  Controlled  circulation 
customers  usually  do  not  complain,  he 
said. 

•  Promotion  to  make  the  reader 
realize  bargain  value  of  paper. 

“You  must  become  more  profes¬ 
sional,”  Marbut  emphasized.  “Those 
who  fail  to  see  or  meet  these  challanges 
will  become  as  extinct  as  the  100  paper.” 


Most  importantly,  customers  like  the 
idea. 

— Keith  Wood  told  his  audience  that 
circulation  promotion  would  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  each  district  manager  designed 
and  executed  his  own. 

Wood,  circulation  director  for  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette, 
got  his  idea  after  witnessing  his  own  dis¬ 
trict  managers’  disenchantment  with  his 
promotion  ideas. 

According  to  Wood’s  plan,  each  dis¬ 
trict  manager  would  be  allotted  a  budget 
and  expected  to  create  his  particular 
promotion  campaign  from  it.  Wood 
thinks  that  the  increased  responsibility 
would  give  the  district  manager  the  in¬ 
centive  to  carry  his  program  through  to 
success.  “It  would  be  his,”  Wood  said. 
Wood  said  he  hopes  his  own  paper  will 
follow  his  advice  sometime  next  Jan¬ 
uary. 

— New  York  Daily  News  feels  their 
thinking  is  on  the  right  soundtrack.  Tom 
Walber,  circulation  director,  said  young 
readers  were  the  name  of  the  game  and 
rock  music  was  where  they  were  at. 

The  News,  which  upped  their  news¬ 
stand  price  to  200  May  30,  launched  a 
promotion  campaign  based  on  rock  stars 
and  their  appeal  to  young  people.  They 
called  it:  Summer  Festival  Contest. 

House  ads  carrying  entry  coupons  ran 
in  the  Sunday  News.  All  potential  con¬ 
testants  had  to  do  was  fill  one  out  and 
mail  it  to  the  News.  Prizes  included 
stereo  systems,  records,  and  tickets  to 
local  rock  concerts — which  Walber  said 
sell  out  in  New  York  before  the  box  of- 

(Continaed  on  page  9) 
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fices  even  open.  Winners’  names  were 
run  daily  in  the  paper. 

The  paper  also  used  radio  spots  on 
New  York  rock  stations  and  carried 
iron-ons  of  the  top  rock  groups  in  the 
country. 

The  contest’s  first  winner  was  a  70- 
year  old  grandmother.  “It  made  a  terrific 
story,’’  Walber  said. 

— Truck  drivers  are  not  the  only  ones 
flooding  citizen  band  air  waves  in  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.  The  News-Press  is  using 
them  in  their  circulation  departments, 
according  to  circulation  director  Thomas 
A.  Gallagher. 

The  C.B.’s,  which  were  offered  in  new 
subscriber  promotions  for  as  little  as  $15, 
are  being  used  by  circulation  personnel 
for  an  array  of  problems:  paper  shor¬ 
tages,  delivery  truck  distresses,  carriers 
in  trouble,  morning  emergencies,  etc. 

Gallagher  said  each  day  of  the  week  is 
assigned  a  channel,  with  Sunday  leading 
off  as  number  one.  If  interference  oc¬ 
curs,  they  can  instruct  the  receiver  to 
move  up  or  down  to  another  channel. 

— Apartments  have  been  multi-level 
problems  to  circulation  managers  for 
years.  Tom  Wafer,  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze,  told  his  audience  how  he  tackled 
the  situation  in  his  community. 

Wafer  began  by  compiling  a  list  of 
apartment  managers  of  more  than  8  units. 
He  then  sent  a  letter  to  each  person 
on  the  list,  explaining  the  proper  proce¬ 
dures  carriers  should  be  following  when 
delivering  on  their  premises. 

A  brochure  illustrating  those  proce¬ 
dures  accompanied  the  letter.  It  was  the 
same  brochure  that  carriers  had  received 
in  their  apartment  delivery  training  class. 

The  letter  ended  with  a  request  that 
the  managers  take  their  complaints  di¬ 
rectly  to  Wafer.  “1  didn’t  want  a  man¬ 
ager’s  gripe  to  be  lost  through  a  carrier  or 
district  manager,  he  said.  I  wanted  a  di¬ 
rect  line  with  these  people.’’  So  far  his 
plan  has  worked. 

— William  Mix  called  it  the  “Golden 
Gloves  of  Canier  Promotion.”  At  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eaf’le  Beacon  where 
Mix^  circulation  director  it’s  called  the 
Tournament  of  Sales.” 

The  carrier  competition  begins  in  the 
paper’s  40  different  siiles  districts.  Car¬ 
riers  are  told  that  they  have  three  months 
to  earn  a  place  as  their  districts  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  tournament.  To  earn  that 
place,  the  carrier  must  sell  the  most  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  his  area. 

The  top  40  winners  are  then  taken  to  a 
“neutral  town”  in  Kansas  for  a  “2-day 
door  knocking”  run-off.  Whoever  sells 
the  most  subscriptions  at  the  end  of  the 
two  days  wins  a  traveling  trophy,  a  trip 
to  Europe  and  a  S5(X)  savings  bond.  Mix 
said  the  3-month  competition  produces 
no  less  than  5.000  new  subscribers. 


Allen  Neuharth  stood  before  450  circu¬ 
lation  managers  and  told  them  that  the 
product  they  are  circulating  is  under- 
priced. 

“You  can’t  sell  it  if  you  give  it  away,’’ 
the  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Gannett  Newspapers  warned  atten¬ 
dees  at  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association’s  78th  annual 
sales  conference  in  Houston  last  week. 

Neuharth  was  there  to  accept  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  1977  Newspaper  Carrier  Hall 
Of  Fame  Award.  A  paper  route  with  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  during  the  1940’s 
qualified  him  for  the  honor. 

Neuharth  fired  off  a  1977  geographic 
price  comparison.  While  two-thirds  of 
the  papers  across  the  country  sell  for 
150  a  copy,  he  noted  some  other  prod¬ 
ucts  have  upped  their  prices  at  least 
700%  to  800%.  “Newspapers  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  price  changes,”  Neu¬ 
harth  declared. 

Neuharth  said  increased  circulation 
revenues  would  bring  several  benefits  to 
newspapers: 

(1)  they  would  take  the  burden  of  re¬ 
venue  off  the  advertisers’  back.  If  adver¬ 
tising  were  less  expensive,  advertisers 
would  be  more  willing  to  advertise. 
Readers  would  get  more  shopping  news 
in  their  dailies  and  fewer  shoppers  on 
their  doorsteps. 

(2)  Increased  circulation  revenues 
would  produce  a  better  and,  therefore, 
easier  product  to  sell. 

“1  think  most  importantly  the  readers 
really  want  a  better  newspaper  and  is 
willing  to  pay  the  price,”  Neuharth  said. 
He  added  that  increased  circulation  re¬ 
venues  would  also  encourage  publishers 
to  devote  less  time  to  advertising  (which 
now  provides  three  fourths  of  newspaper 
revenues)  and  more  time  to  news  and 
circulation. 

Neuharth  blasted  his  audience  for  not 
promoting  the  newspaper  for  what  it  re¬ 
ally  is:  “The  best  bargain  in  town,  and  1 
still  would  be  even  if  you  were  charging 
double  for  it.  .  .  .”  He  pointed  to  the 
usual  contests  and  promotions  news¬ 
papers  had  run  for  years,  and  seemed 
incredulous  that  more  papers  had  not 
built  their  campaigns  on  this  angle. 

Neuharth  said  a  perusal  of  the  corner 
newsstand  showed  publications  selling 
anywhere  from  $1  to  $15.  The  Sunday 
Houston  Chronicle  was  not  only  a  bar¬ 
gain.  he  said,  but  the  least  expensive 
publication  on  the  rack. 

In  recent  years  magazines  increased 
their  circulation  revenue  from  30%  to 
50%  and  Neuharth  emphasized  that  most 
of  these  publications  kept  their  readers 
after  the  price  increases. 


“Most  of  us  are  out  of  touch  with  the 
economics  of  our  time,”  Neuharth  added. 
He  referred  to  newspapers  price  in¬ 
creases  as  “small,  penny  and  apologe¬ 
tic,”  and  said  that  newspaper  people 
downgrade  their  product  when  they 
don’t  charge  enough. 


Circulation  projects 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Training  Committee,  headed  by 
NPRA’s  Albert  W.  Dilthey  (Miami 
Herald).  Recommended  initial  phase  of 
project  to  concentrate  on  circulation 
training,  particularly  for  carriers  and  dis¬ 
trict  managers.  Other  recommendations: 
That  a  survey  be  taken  to  determine  the 
kinds  of  training  programs  and  materials 
currently  in  use  throughout  the  industry 
for  district  managers  and  carriers;  that 
several  actions  be  taken  to  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  careers  in  newspaper 
distribution,  including  a  booklet,  univer¬ 
sity  consultations  and  development  of 
better  recruiting  methods. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
the  “American  Press  Institute  select  and 
publish  for  all  newspapers  some  of  the 
most  helpful  and  innovative  ideas  on  all 
phases  of  the  newspaper  business  which 
surface  during  API’s  22  annual  semi¬ 
nars.” 

Friedheim  also  reported  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  managers  on  the  successful  de¬ 
velopment  of  “Anpavend” — a  single¬ 
copy-dispensing  newsrack  developed  by 
ANPA’s  Research  Institute  and  recently 
demonstrated  at  the  ANPA  Production 
Management  Conference  in  Anaheim, 
Calif. 

He  also  announced  a  new  segment  of 
the  Newspaper  Readership  Project  that 
has  been  launched  with  the  support  of 
the  Newsprint  Information  Committee 
composed  of  13  major  Canadian  news¬ 
print  producers. 

“Those  newsprint  manufacturers  have 
agreed,”  he  said,  “to  finance  a  year-long 
study  involving  a  national  cross  section 
of  the  population  to  charge  reader  re¬ 
sponse  to  news  and  advertising. 

“Newspapers  will  be  able  to  use  the 
results  of  this  major  survey  to  match 
their  newspapers  more  closely  with 
reader  interests,  NAB  will  oversee  this 
$15(),(K)()  project  which  will  be  conducted 
by  Audits  &  Surveys,  Inc.  of  New  York 
City.” 


(The  reports  on  the  ICMA  meeting  are 
by  Celeste  Huenergard,  E&P’s  Midwest 
Editor.) 
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Shopper  phenom  attracts 
large  turnout  at  seminar 


By  Jane  Levere 

Over  180  members  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at¬ 
tended  a  seminar  on  shoppers  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  last  week. 

Turning  out  in  unexpectedly  high 
numbers  at  the  Peachtree  Plaza  June 
22-24,  SNPA  members  heard  all  sides  of 
the  shopper  debate,  arguments,  legal  and 
economic,  both  for  and  against  dailies' 
starting  a  shopper  to  meet  shopper  com¬ 
petition  in  markets  of  varying  size. 

Tracing  trends  that  have  led  to  the  rise 
of  shoppers  was  Charles  Everill,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
News.  Barriers  that  previously  pre¬ 
vented  competition  in  the  daily  market, 
such  as  the  high  cost  of  equipment,  com¬ 
posing  room  skills,  and  quick  delivery, 
have  faded  in  the  past  25  years,  he  said. 

The  newspaper  most  vulnerable  to 
shopper  competition,  he  stated,  is  a 
paper  with  “market  penetration  less  than 
50^  in  the  relevant  (merchants’)  market 
area.” 

Other  potential  shopper  targets  are  the 
paper  “which  acts  as  if  it  has  no  competi¬ 
tion,  as  evidenced  by  poor  service,  ex¬ 
cessively  high  rates,”;  the  paper  that 
reaches  only  “a  portion  of  a  large  re¬ 
tailer's  market,”;  and  the  paper,  usually 
75,000  circulation  or  larger,  that  does  not 
zone  advertising  and  is  therefore  too  ex¬ 
pensive  and  inefficient  for  the  smaller 
advertiser. 

Fertile  breeding  grounds  for  shoppers, 
added  Everill,  are  areas  served  by  pri¬ 
vate  postal  systems  or  distribution  com¬ 
panies,  or  by  a  local  commercial  web-fed 
printing  operation  with  excess  capacity. 
And  an  aggressive  weekly  in  a  near-by 
town  might  also  pose  a  threat. 

Local  news  appeal 

As  insurance  against  shoppers,  Everill 
warned  dailies  not  to  overprice.  He 
urged  them  to  regularly  provide  televi¬ 
sion  listings  to  avoid  the  start-up  of  a 
shopper  with  listings  as  the  editorial. 
And  addressing  metro  dailies  in  particu¬ 
lar,  he  said  not  to  “underestimate  the 
appeal”  of  “Little  League,  chicken  din¬ 
ner,  local  school  sports  news.” 

Reader  product  loyalty,  Everill  con¬ 
cluded,  is  the  daily's  “key  to  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  Opposed  to  meeting  shopper 
competition  with  a  shopper — “The 
shopper  business  is  an  interim 
solution” — he  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  enhance  their  current  product, 
with  more  extensive  research,  better 
graphics,  more  color,  better  story  selec¬ 
tion,  and  more  sophisticated  zoning. 
Building  another  case  against  dailies' 


starting  shoppers  was  Lee  Loevinger, 
partner  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  law  firm 
of  Hogan  &  Hartson. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  anti-trust  impli¬ 
cations  of  metro  daily  response  to  shop¬ 
per  and  suburban  competition, 
Loevinger  said,  “It  is  clearly  less  objec¬ 
tionable  for  a  metro  newspaper  to  estab¬ 
lish  suburban  zoned  editions  than  to  ac¬ 
quire  its  competitor,  which  might  be 
challenged  as  an  effort  to  drive  the  smal¬ 
ler  competitor  out  of  business.” 

Establishment  by  metro  dailies  of 
zoned  editions  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  demands  of  changing  economic  and 
demographic  suburban  situations  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  “most  appropriate  and 
least  vulnerable”  course  of  action,  he 
claimed. 

There  is,  however,  “nothing  you  can 
do  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  lawsuit 
today,”  he  stated,  adding  that  the 
number  of  private  anti-trust  suits  has  in¬ 
creased  ten  times  over  the  past  twenty 
years. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  risk,  a  decision  is 
made  by  a  daily  to  start  a  shopper, 
Loevinger  advised  preliminary  consulta¬ 
tion  with  an  anti-trust  lawyer,  and  with 
an  accountant,  to  set  reasonable  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  He  also  suggested  setting 
aside  “10%  of  all  profits”  as  a  con¬ 
tingency  fee  for  litigation. 

Suit  odds  high 

“1  hate  to  be  unduly  alarmist,  but  the 
odds  are  no  less  than  50/50  that  regard¬ 
less  of  the  circumstances,  if  there  is 
existing  competition,  the  metro  paper 
that  establishes  a  competing  shopper  is 
going  to  be  sued,”  Loevinger  predicted. 

He  also  advised  against  a  daily  estab¬ 
lishing  a  masthead  in  a  shopper-less 
market  and  running  the  shopper  at  a  loss 
to  keep  out  potential  competition.  “If  the 
shopper  year  after  year  shows  a  consis¬ 
tent,  clear  accounting  loss,  the  chances 
of  your  being  sued  will  mount,”  he  said. 

One  course  of  action  Loevinger  did 
recommend  was  that  newspaper  corpo¬ 
rations,  for  the  record,  put  in  their  mi¬ 
nutes  that  they  had  considered,  in  broad 
terms,  “the  significant  public  interest 
problem  of  smaller  advertisers  being  fro¬ 
zen  out,  and  the  possibilities  of  meeting 
this  problem.” 

Incentive  to  start  shoppers  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Cal  Tremblay,  chairman  of  the 
Van-De  Publishing  Company,  a  division 
of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  in  Hun¬ 
tington  Beach.  Calif. 

Tremblay,  whose  “Pennysaver” 
shoppers  reach  over  one  million  readers 
in  four  southern  California  counties  each 


week,  said  it  is  easy  to  sell  against  a  daily 
because  smaller  merchants  do  not  need 
or  want  to  buy  daily  circulation  they 
cannot  use.  Nor  do  dailies  usually  bother 
with  these  merchants,  she  said,  because 
they  do  not  provide  “a  good  enough 
commission.” 

According  to  Tremblay,  recent  find¬ 
ings  of  a  Yankelovich  readership  survey 
that  uncovered  criticism  that  newspapers 
“don’t  tell  us  what  things  cost,”  as  well 
as  a  trend  from  public  to  personal  con¬ 
cerns,  have  also  given  shoppers  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  competition  with  dailies. 

Unlike  newspapers,  shoppers  contain 
“no  editorial  copy  to  distract”  the 
reader,  she  claimed.  The  shopper  staff  is 
not  distracted  by  news  problems  or  by 
circulation  sales,  she  continued,  nor  are 
advertisers  “alienated  by  their  editorial 
policy  or  by  an  overzealous  ad  rep.” 

Tremblay's  operation,  largely  com¬ 
puterized,  serves  Ventura.  Riverside, 
San  Bernardino,  and  Orange  Counties. 
The  counties  are  divided  into  89  circula¬ 
tion  zones  with  10.000  to  17,000  distribu¬ 
tion  each,  and  three  geographic  sales 
zones  divided  into  38  territories,  with 
100-200  “Pennysaver”  type  businesses 
in  each.  Maintaining  territory  size  is  cru¬ 
cial,  Tremblay  said,  because  “good 
readership  depends  on  keeping  the  ad¬ 
vertising  zone  small  enough  so  the  whole 
book  is  read.” 

Although  a  36-page  shopper  is  the 
most  desirable  size  for  weight  and 
readership,  the  “Pennysavers”  will  go 
up  to  48  pages,  she  explained. 

No  single  sales 

Only  six,  thirteen,  26  and  52-week 
programs  are  available  to  the  “Penny¬ 
saver”  retailer.  In  addition,  the  shop¬ 
pers,  which  are  mailed,  contain  reader 
“unclassified  classifieds,”  sold  by  zone; 
an  average  sale  for  such  ads  is  four 
zones.  Inserts,  averaging  two  to  three 
million  per  week,  are  also  zoned.  In¬ 
serted  by  hand,  they  are  also  sold  in  par¬ 
tial  zones  of  a  minimum  of  5,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

Van  De  is  not  staffed  by  former  news¬ 
paper  people,  whom  Tremblay  described 
as  “too  hard  to  deprogram,”  but  by  past 
employes  of  companies  such  as  Price 
Waterhouse,  Avon,  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield,  and  Flying  Tiger  Lines.  Hired 
after  rigorous  interviews  and  psycholog¬ 
ical  testing,  they  undergo  a  three-month 
classroom  and  field  training  program, 
she  said. 

Included  in  the  Van  De  business 
organization  are  a  major  account  de¬ 
partment.  made  up  of  three  sales  reps 
with  McDonald's,  K  Mart,  and 
Goodyear  Tires,  among  others,  as  ac¬ 
counts;  a  co-op  department;  a  creative 
department,  which  handles  promotion 
material  and  makes  sure  ads  are  reada¬ 
ble;  and  a  national  department  with 
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agency  accounts.  National  Association 
of  Advertising  Publishers’  claims  to  the 
contrary,  Tremblay  said  there  is  “no  in¬ 
dication  leading  in  the  direction  of  na¬ 
tional  (advertising)  coming  that  fast.” 

Asked  to  comment  on  shopper  com¬ 
petition  in  her  market,  which  contains  20 
dailies,  Tremblay  said,  “It  is  amazing  to 
me  that  no  one  but  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  done  anything  about  zoning. 
They  probably  feel  that  if  you  ignore  it 
(the  shopper  phenomenon)  it  will  go 
away.  Pennysavers  have  been  around 
for  sixteen  years;  we’re  not  on  our  way 
out.” 

Citing  a  1974  MARC  readership  sur¬ 
vey,  she  added  that  her  shoppers  have 
“tremendous  readership”  among  all  age 
and  occupation  groups  in  the  four  coun¬ 
ties. 

Awake  to  options 

Admitting  that  her  biggest  problems 
are  “burnt  out”  sales  people,  and  getting 
shoppers  to  the  post  office  on  time, 
Tremblay  warned  SNPA  members  to 
“awake  quickly  to  the  fact  that  advertis¬ 
ers  have  new  options.  Your  survival  de¬ 
pends  on  your  response  to  these  needs 
right  how.” 

Described  as  a  survivor  of  the  “adver¬ 
tising  media  holocaust  in  the  west  coast 
of  Florida,”  William  LaMee,  publisher 
of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  and  the 
Bradenton  Herald  Dollar  Saver,  said; 

“If  there  is  no  shopper  in  your  market, 
you  can  thank  your  lucky  stars,  not  as¬ 
tute  management,  because  it’s  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  someone  else  will 
start  one.” 

“It’s  not  a  question  of  whether  you 
should  have  a  shopper  but  what  it  will 
look  like  and  how  it  will  get  off  the 
ground,”  he  added. 

Claiming  that  the  advertiser  is  “less 
concerned  whether  the  readership  is  paid 
or  not,  and  more  concerned  with  abso¬ 
lute  numbers,”  LaMee  outlined  a  com¬ 
petitive  strategy  involving  decisions 
about  shopper  frequency,  format,  rates, 
delivery,  coverage  (total  market,  non¬ 
duplicating,  zoned),  advertising  (special 
sections,  preprints,  pickup  or  separate 
sales,  paid  or  free  classifieds),  content 
(editorial  or  none,  duplication  of  the 
daily  editorial  product,  which  could  pro¬ 
vide  potential  competition  with  the  dai¬ 
ly),  and  legal  considerations. 

He  advised  using  creative  graphics  and 
color  “lavishly  and  well,”  and  told  the 
audience  not  to  “be  afraid  to  experi¬ 
ment,  because  the  shopper  is  a  vehicle 
with  which  you  can  play  around  to  get  it 
just  the  way  your  reader  and  advertiser 
want  it.” 

LaMee  was  not  intimidated  by 
Loevinger’s  precautions.  “Don’t  think 
you  should  do  anything  in  your  markets, 
based  on  your  fear  of  a  suit.  It  can’t  stop 
you  from  doing  what  you  feel  you  have 
to  do.  We’ve  got  to  improve  our  daily 
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product,  but  when  it  comes  to  competing 
with  a  shopper,  the  only  way  you  can  do 
it  is  with  a  shopper.” 

Also  discounting  Loevinger’s  advice, 
as  applied  to  smaller  markets,  was  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Branen,  publisher  of  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Wise.)  Standard  Press  and 
former  president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

Describing  a  recent  readership  survey 
of  an  80,000  population  city  served  by  a 
chain  paper,  which  found  that  46%  of  all 
households  were  not  interested  in  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  daily  in  the  trade  area, 
Branen  said  he  “seriously”  recom¬ 
mended  contingency  planning  by  dailies. 
Included  should  be  a  survey  of  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers;  a  survey  of  key  ad¬ 
vertisers;  and  full  tubing  in  front  of  every 
home.  And  he  said  to  “watch  out  for 
disgruntled  ad  salesmen”  who  might 
want  to  start  their  own  shoppers. 

Fred  Cull,  publisher  of  the  Cape  Coral 
(Fla.)  Breeze,  a  shopper,  offered  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  for  efficient  shopper 
operation,  including  separation  of  news¬ 
paper  and  shopper  staffs;  sweeper  pick- 


After  the  SNPA  seminar  on  shoppers, 
E&P  took  a  random  sample  of  the  atten¬ 
dants  to  get  their  reaction  to  the  sessions 
and  to  see  what  effect  the  seminar  con¬ 
clusions  might  have  on  marketing 
strategy.  Responses  follow: 

Donald  Barhyte,  vicepresident,  fi¬ 
nance  and  administration.  Multimedia, 
Inc.,  Greenville,  S.C.:  “1  think  there  was 
more  of  a  feeling  of  urgency  for  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  to  be  cognizant 
of  the  shopper  business.  1  suspect  you’ll 
see  a  lot  more  activity  in  shoppers  and 
shopper-related  activity.  Shoppers  will 
be  looked  at  more  as  an  extension  of  our 
services  to  our  advertisers  as  another 
medium,  as  an  opportunity  in  those  mar¬ 
kets  where  it  fits.  The  difficulty  is  in  as¬ 
sessing  the  market  climate. 

“1  think  it’s  too  early  to  predict  how 
we’ll  use  (the  information).  We  will  for¬ 
mally  assess  the  opportunity  which  prior 
to  the  meeting  we  were  not  leaning  to¬ 
wards.  We  will  assess  the  question  a  lot 
sooner  than  we  would  have  earlier.” 

Jacques  Caldwell,  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager,  Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers,  Cincinnati:  “A  lot  of  points 
were  made  for  newspaper-owned  shop¬ 
pers  that  made  a  lot  of  sense.  I’m  posi¬ 
tive  the  material  will  be  used.” 

James  Cunniff,  executive  vice- 
president,  Branham,  Inc.,  N.Y.:  “My 
chief  reaction  was  of  the  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  shoppers.  The 
main  thing  is  that  newspapers  realize 
they  now  have  to  do  something  in  terms 


up  of  shoppers  that  have  not  been  re¬ 
trieved;  public  service  notices  on  the 
front  page;  and  inclusion  of  a  shopping 
list  in  the  food  ad  section. 

“Don’t  produce  a  shopper  as  a  by¬ 
product,”  he  told  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives.  “If  it’s  worth  doing,  it’s 
worth  going  after.  And  don’t  try  to  be  a 
newspaper.  Advertising  is  news,  and  the 
shopper  is  advertising  news.” 

James  Marchal,  director  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  shared  his  papers’  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Hoosier  Helper,  a 
south  Indiana  shopper  that  was  discon¬ 
tinued  two  weeks  ago  after  one  year  of 
publication. 

A  tab-size  weekly,  both  mailed  and  de¬ 
livered  to  daily  subscribers  and  non¬ 
subscribers,  the  shopper  failed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Marchal,  because  the  distribution 
system  was  “jerrybuilt,”  and  because 
there  was  “little  or  no  reader  identifica¬ 
tion”  with  the  Louisville  dailies. 

He  indicated  that  the  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  are  reassessing  shopper  mar¬ 
ket  strategy. 


of  total  market  coverage  and  selective 
market  coverage  to  accommodate  their 
advertisers.  The  application  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  is  almost  entirely  for  retail. 
Shopper  opportunity  is  seen  in  accom¬ 
modating  the  advertiser  who  cannot  now 
afford  the  newspaper;  on  the  other  hand, 
shoppers  can  also  offer  big  advertisers 
like  Sears  and  K  Mart  the  opportunity  to 
reach  the  subscriber  and  non-subscriber. 
They  are  also  attractive  to  the  moderate 
size  store  that  can  reach  its  primary  area 
and  saturate  it  with  preprints.  And  the 
shopper  is  a  potential  vehicle  to  promote 
the  newspaper  to  the  non- subscriber. 

“If  many  newspapers  take  the  shopper 
direction  we  will  have  to  stay  up  with  it 
because  we  have  to  interpret  their  mar¬ 
kets  to  advertisers.  There  is  a  chance 
that  since  national  advertisers  think  in 
terms  of  numbers  in  a  year  we  will  have 
to  convince  national  advertisers  more 
that  we  will  be  talking  in  terms  of  bigger 
numbers,  for  example,  a  paper  with 
30,000  circulation  and  a  shopper  with 
15,(X)0.  As  the  numbers  get  bigger  (the 
package)  might  become  very  attractive 
to  national  advertisers  by  providing  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  saturate  the 
market.” 

Mel  Freeman,  Southern  regional  man¬ 
ager,  Landon  Associates:  “The  main 
thing  that  impressed  me  was  that  I  think 
shoppers  have  the  newspaper  industry 
more  upset  than  TV  had  it  in  its  heyday. 
The  new  ease  of  starting  the  shopper 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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IRE  survives  turmoil; 
plans  membership  drive 


By  John  Consoli 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors, 
Inc.  has  apparently  survived  the  turmoil 
that  plagued  it  during  its  first  year-and-a- 
half  and  the  group  is  planning  an  aggres¬ 
sive  nationwide  registration  drive  which 
IRE  President  Bob  Greene  expects  will 
boost  membership  from  the  current  300  to 
some  1000  by  next  summer. 

Greene,  of  Long  Island  (New  York) 
Newsday ,  is  in  the  process  of  naming  nine 
regional  coordinators  to  head  the  group's 
first  concerted  effort  at  gaining  new 
members. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  IRE’s 
future  was  jeopardy  going  into  this  year’s 
second  annual  convention  held  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  two  weeks  ago.  Internal  bicker¬ 
ing  and  petty  jealousies,  made  public  for 
the  first  time  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  on  the  IRE  a  few  months  ago,  had 
made  journalists  hesitant  to  join  and 
foundations  uneasy  about  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  group. 

Going  into  the  convention,  the  IRE  had 
only  150  members.  Some  talked  of  not 
renewing  their  membership.  Two  founda¬ 
tions  announced  that  they  would  be  send¬ 
ing  representatives  to  the  convention  to 
observe  before  determining  whether  to 
contribute  any  funds  to  IRE.  If  the  con¬ 
vention  had  been  a  flop,  the  IRE’s  short 
lived  existence  probably  would  have  been 
over. 

16  Pulitzer  winners 

Realizing  this,  IRE  officials  attempted 
to  put  together  a  convention  program 
featuring  some  of  the  top  reporters  and 
editors  in  the  business.  Of  the  65  speakers 
on  the  three  day  program,  16  were 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners.  An  attendance  of 
nearly  600  was  twice  the  number  that 
attended  last  year’s  convention.  Some  60 
new  members  were  enrolled  during  the 
first  two  days.  The  large  attendance  and 
enthusiasm  shown  by  most  surprised 
even  the  most  optimistic  IRE  officials. 

Two  days  into  the  convention,  Greene 
told  E&P,  “This  convention  should 
prove  to  these  foundations  that  we  are 
strong  and  united.’’  The  group’s  attempt 
to  unify  was  given  a  boost  when  Gerald 
White,  who  heads  the  investigative  team 
at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  who  had 
publicly  been  critical  of  the  IRE’s 
Phoenix  Project  in  the  past,  said  at  one 
session,  “1  think  its  time  that  I  commend 
you  people  on  this  project.’’  White  then 
called  on  others  who  had  been  critical  of 
the  23-part  series  on  organized  crime  in 
Arizona  to  unite  and  assure  the  continued 
existence  of  IRE. 

Some  of  the  smaller  newspapers  who 


attended  did  complain  that  the  program 
could  have  included  more  instruction  on 
the  basics  of  investigative  reporting  and 
gathering  information  and  less  “preach¬ 
ing”  from  the  “big  names”  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  Greene  promised  that  next  year’s 
convention  committee  would  be  recep¬ 
tive  to  this  when  planning  the  program. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  things 
brought  out  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  on  the  IRE  was  that  there  had  not 
been  a  full  accounting  of  the  IRE’s  finan¬ 
cial  situation.  Such  an  accounting  was 
made  available  at  the  IRE  convention. 
There  is  also  a  complete  breakdown  of 
money  taken  in  by  IRE  since  its  inception 
that  is  available.  What  these  statements 
show  is  that  the  IRE,  after  paying  all  of 
the  convention  expenses,  will  have  very 
little  cash  on  hand.  However,  all  of  its 
Phoenix  Project  bills  have  been  paid  and 
while  the  IRE  still  has  a  big  task  ahead  of 
raising  money  to  keep  it  going,  this  will  be 
much  easier  to  do  with  a  unified  group. 

Financial  situation 

The  financial  statements  show  that  IRE 
has  taken  in  a  total  of  $  1 4 1 ,79 1 .23  since  its 
inception — $126,341.81  from  outside 
support.  Of  that,  51%  or  $64,884.05  is 
from  public  support  and  $61,457.76  is 
from  non  public  support. 

In  1975,  IRE  received  $5,228  in  con¬ 
tributions  from  eight  newspapers  or  news 
people  and  from  the  Office  of 
Communication  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  The  later  contribution  amounted 
to  $3,128. 

In  1976,  IRE  took  in  $93,141 .32.  Of  that 
total,  $43,437.44  was  sent  to  the  IRE  and 
another  $49,703,88  was  earmarked  for  the 
IRE’s  Phoenix  Project. 

As  of  May  18,  1977,  the  IRE  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $43,421.91  this  year, 
$27,627.31  of  which  was  earmarked  for 
the  Phoenix  Project. 

For  the  Phoenix  Project  this  year,  the 
IRE  paid  out  a  total  of  $51,344.95  in 
disbursements.  The  largest  amounts  paid 
out  were  for  rent  and  living  expense  at  the 
Adams  Hotel — $1 1,640.21;  salaries  to  the 
part-time  secretaries  who  helped  in  setting 
up  the  filing  system;  $6,957.15  on  tele¬ 
phone  calls;  $4,812.44  on  auto  rental  and 
expense;  $4,396.10  on  travel;  and 
$3,583.43  on  cost  of  distributing  the  23- 
part  series. 

Among  the  biggest  contributors  to  IRE 
in  1976  were  Bingham  Enterprises 
(Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times), 
$2,500;  Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc., 
$1,200;  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  $22,500; 
New  York  Special  Projects  Fund,  $3,000; 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


Three  ‘desert  rats’ 
elected  to  IRE  board 

Three  “desert  rats”  were  among  those 
elected  to  fill  six  openings  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors,  Inc. 

A  “desert  rat”  is  how  IRE  president 
Bob  Greene  of  Newsday  jokingly  de¬ 
scribes  a  member  or  participant  in  the 
Phoenix  Project,  IRE’s  investigation  into 
organized  crime  and  corruption  in 
Arizona  following  the  death  of  Arizona 
Republic  reporter  Don  Bolles. 

Reelected  to  the  board  was  Phoenix 
Project  member  Myrta  Pulliam  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star.  Other  team  members 
elected  to  the  board  were  Jerry  Uhr- 
hammer  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  and  Dick  Levitan  of 
CBS  radio  affilate  WEEl  in  Boston.  Uh- 
rhammer  received  79  votes,  Pulliam  77 
and  Levitan  70.  Les  Whitten  of  Jack  An¬ 
derson  Associates  was  also  reelected  to 
the  board  with  72.  Others  elected  were 
Clark  Mollenhoff  (59  votes)  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  and  Jay  Shel- 
ledy,  statehouse  editor  of  the  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Tribune. 

Harley  Bierce  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
Robert  Peirce  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  did  not  seek  reelection. 

Other  board  members  include  Greene; 
Dick  Lyneis  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise;  Jim  Polk,  NBC-tv 
news,  Washington,  D.C.;  Jack  White  of 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin;  and  Tom 
Van  Howe  of  Louisville  Times.  Greene 
was  the  team  leader  of  the  Phoenix  Proj¬ 
ect  and  Lyneis  was  also  a  member  of  the 
team. 

Officers  were  later  chosen  by  the  11 
board  members.  Greene  was  selected  to 
serve  another  year  as  president.  He  had 
been  named  to  fill  Ron  Kozial’s  unex¬ 
pired  term.  Polk  was  renamed  vice- 
president,  Pulliam,  treasurer  and  IRE  at¬ 
torney  Ed  DeLaney,  secretary. 

The  IRE  board  had  recommended  a 
slate  of  five  candidates  to  fill  the  six 
openings — Pulliam,  Whitten,  Uhr- 
hammer,  Mollenhoff  and  Harry  Jones, 
another  Phoenix  Project  team  member 
and  a  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
Jones  withdrew  his  name  after  it  was 
placed  in  nomination. 

Levitan  and  Shelledy  were  nominated 
from  the  floor  as  were  Ric  Tulsky  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Marilyn  Durbin  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune.  Tulsky  received  46  votes  to  be 
edged  out  by  Shelledy.  Durbin  received 
28. 

Greene  said  he  will  serve  no  more  than 
his  one  remaining  year  on  the  board. 
“Once  the  IRE  is  launched,  we  should 
bring  in  new  blood  to  the  board  and  get 
the  older  officers  out.  We  don’t  want  this 
to  become  a  personal  club  of  any 
group.” 
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(Continued  from  page  12) 

and  the  Stern  Family  Fund,  $1,000. 
Another  1 1  newspapers  contributed  a 
total  of  $2,450.  The  contributions  ranged 
from  $50  (Lewiston  [Idaho]  Morning 
Tribune)  to  $500  (by  both  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman.) 

Contributing  money  specifically  for  the 
IRE  Phoenix  project  in  1976  were  retired 
newspaperman  W.  H.  Ferry,  $5000; 
David  Hunter  of  the  Stern  Fund,  $5,000; 
the  Seed  Fund,  a  financial  supporter  of 
Mother  Jones  Magazine,  $5,000;  the 
Arizona  Association  of  Industries, 
$20,6(X);  the  Stem  Fund,  $1 ,5(X);  the  Stern 
Family  Fund,  $1,500;  New  York  Com¬ 
munity  Trust,  $6,(XX);  along  with  three 
newspapers,  nine  newspaper  guilds,  the 
national  office  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  two 
press  clubs  and  16  individuals. 

Among  the  IRE  contributors  in  1977 
were  Philip  Graham  Fund  (Washington 
Post),  $2,500;  Bingham  Enterprises, 
$2,500;  NBC-tv,  $1,000;  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  $1,500;  Youth  Project — 
Washington,  D.C.,  $2,000;  and  14  other 
newspapers  who  have  contributed  a  total 
of  about  $1500. 

Among  those  contributing  specifically 
to  fund  the  IRE  Phoenix  Project  in  1977 
were:  the  Arizona  Association  of  Indus¬ 
tries,  $4,325;  Fund  of  Investigative  Jour¬ 
nalism,  $1,132.20;  and  some  16  news¬ 
papers  and  media  organizations. 

The  IRE  also  received  $2,237.17  from 
Ben  Bagdikian — a  portion  of  the  royalty 
check  he  received  for  the  book  the  IRE 
gave  him  the  rights  to  do  on  the  Phoenix 
FYoject.  This  was  by  pre-arranged  agree¬ 
ment. 

Why  was  Bagdikian  selected  by  the 
IRE  to  do  the  book?  “There  were  a 
number  of  persons  proposed  and  we 
selected  him,”  said  Greene.  “He  is  a 
recognized  critic  of  the  media  and  we 
thought  he  would  do  a  fair  job.  We  hope 
he  will  be  objective.” 

Libel  insurance 

While  the  IRE  has  libel  insurance,  it  is 
responsible  for  the  first  $  1 5  ,(XX)  in  any  suit 
filed  against  it.  Thus  far,  only  one  suit  has 
been  filed  where  those  IRE  members 
named  have  been  served  with  court  pa¬ 
pers. 

Jerry  Colangelo,  general  manager  of 
the  Phoenix  Suns  basketball  team,  filed 
suit  in  federal  district  court  against  the 
^  IRE.  Nobody  has  been  served,  according 

to  Greene. 

Peter  Licavoli  Jr.  and  his  wife  Lizabeth 
filed  a  suit  in  Arizona  against  the  IRE, 

»  certain  newspapers  that  carried  the  series 

and  against  certain  members  of  the  IRE 
Phoenix  Project  team,  but  again,  nobody 
has  been  served  with  court  papers.  Salva¬ 
tore  Spinelli,  an  associate  of  Licavoli’ s, 
also  filed  suit  in  Arizona  but  nobody  has 
been  served. 

Licavoli  alone  has  also  filed  suits  in 
Oregon  state  court  against  the  Eugene 
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against  the  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram;  in 
Florida  against  the  Miami  Herald;  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.  against  the  Star.  This 
is  essentially  the  same  suit  that  was  filed 
by  Licavoli  and  his  wife  in  Arizona. 

Alfred  Gay  has  also  filed  suit  in  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska  against  the  Associated 
Press,  Southeast  Alaska  Empire  and  the 
Ketchikan  Daily  News. 

IRE  attorney  Ed  DeLaney  and  the  at- 
tornies  from  the  other  newspapers  named 
in  the  Licavoli  suits  were  expected  to 
meet  sometime  last  week  at  an  “undis¬ 
closed  place”  to  work  out  a  “coordinated 
plan  of  action.” 

The  IRE  has  libel  insurance  with  a 
$1 5, (K)0  deductible.  The  insurance  covers 
all  the  IRE  officers  and  those  reporters 
who  worked  on  the  series  in  Arizona. 
Those  reporters  who  went  to  Arizona  at 
their  own  paper’s  expense,  are  also  cov¬ 
ered  by  libel  insurance  carried  by  their 
papers. 

Since  he  returned  from  Phoenix  in 
March,  Greene  said  he  has  personally 
made  46  speaking  appearances  to  tout  the 
series  and  the  work  of  IRE.  “I’ve  only 
had  three  weekends  home  with  my  family 
since  March,”  he  said.  Whatever  money 
he  and  other  IRE  team  members  have 
received  for  speaking  appearances  has 
been  donated  to  the  IRE  legal  defense 
fund,  Greene  said. 

Reporters  arrested  at 
anti-nuclear  demo 

Judge  William  O’Neil,  sitting  in 
Hampton  (N.H.)  District  Court,  has 
taken  under  advisement  motions  by  legal 
counsel  to  dismiss  criminal  trespass 
charges  against  reporters  arrested  while 
covering  the  April  3()-May  1  anti-nuclear 
demonstration  at  the  Seabrook  (N.H.) 
nuclear  power  plant  site. 

Col  Paul  Doyon,  who  heads  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Police,  testified  that  the 
only  reporters  with  permission  from 
police  to  be  at  the  site  were  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International 
pool  reporters. 

He  said  that  he  had  instructed  his  men 
to  make  no  distinctions  between  de¬ 
monstrators  and  reporters,  arresting 
anyone  who  failed  to  respond  to  requests 
to  leave  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Hampshire  property. 

The  reporters  and  photographers 
among  the  1,414  persons  arrested  in¬ 
cluded  Robert  Shermand,  Rutland 
Herald  and  Barre  Times-Argus,  Ver¬ 
mont;  John  Blanding,  Boston  Globe; 
Johann  Elbers  and  David  Katz,  Time 
magazine;  Beatriz  Schiller,  Jornal  do 
Brasil;  Jeiry  Berndt,  Boston  Phoenix; 
free-lancer'Cynthia  Benjamin  and  Steve 
Farrier  and  David  Pineault,  WBZ-tv, 
Boston. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


On  Section  1331,  “Hindering  Law  En¬ 
forcement”:  “This  bill  would  make  it  a 
crime  for  a  news  reporter  or  news 
organization  to  refuse  to  give  informa¬ 
tion,  notes  or  news  film  out-takes  to  law 
enforcement  officials,  grand  juries  or 
courts,  if  the  information  involved  confi¬ 
dential  sources  who  were  known  to  have 
committed  a  crime  or  to  be  criminal  sus¬ 
pects.” 

On  all  sections  of  the  bill  having  to  do 
with  “Confidential  Sources”:  “The  bill 
specifically  prohibits  the  news  reporter 
or  organization  from  raising  any  First 
Amendment  privilege.” 

On  Section  1733,  “Publishing  ‘Stolen’ 
Government  Reports”:  “The  bill  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  a  news  reporter  or 
news  organization  to  publish  a  ‘stolen’ 
government  report  if  the  reporter  or 
news  organization  derived  any  profit 
from  the  publication  of  the  report.” 

On  Section  1344,  “Illegal  Possession 
of  Any  Original  Government  Memoran¬ 
dum”:  “This  bill  would  make  it  a  crime 
for  a  news  reporter  or  news  organization 
to  possess  any  original  government 
memorandum  or  document.” 

On  Section  1301,  “Obstructing  the, 
Government’s  Purported  Information 
Control  Function”:  “The  bill  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  a  news  reporter  or 
news  organization  to  publish  any 
government  information  without  permis¬ 
sion.” 

On  Section  1525,  “Government  Em¬ 
ployes  Cannot  Leak  ‘Private’  Informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Press”;  “It  would  be  a  crime 
for  a  past  or  present  government 
employe  to  tell  the  press  about  govern¬ 
ment  or  non-government  crime  or  other 
news  based  on  ‘private’  information 
submitted  to  the  government  in  confi¬ 
dence.” 

On  Section  3807,  “Sealing  Conviction 
Records”:  “The  Federal  courts  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  permanently  seal  public  ar¬ 
rest,  indictment  and  conviction  records 
or  first-offenders  under  21  years  of  age 
convicted  of  possessing  heroin  and  other 
drugs,  if  they  are  placed  on  probation.” 

Landau  was  the  only  press  spokesman 
to  testify  on  the  100,000  word  bill  before 
the  Senate  Committee. 


Ron  Einstoss  dies 

Ron  Einstoss,  47,  publisher  of  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  the  Nevada 
State  Journal,  died  June  27  after  an 
18-month  battle  against  leukemia. 
Einstoss  went  to  Reno  as  publisher  of  the 
newspapers,  both  members  of  the 
Speidel  Division  of  Gannett  Company,  in 
1976. 
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Chowchilla  coverage  hit 
at  editor’s  conference 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

The  news  media  can  expect  more  judi¬ 
cial  gag  orders  to  prevent  the  “pack 
journalism”  that  accompanied  the 
Chowchilla  kidnapping  case,  California 
editors  were  warned  recently. 

Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  Judge  Ar¬ 
thur  Alarcon  said  the  Supreme  Court’s 
ruling  in  the  Nebraska  case,  considered 
overall  as  a  press  victory,  still  allows  the 
judiciary  to  restrain  police,  prosecutors 
attorneys  and  witnesses  in  talking  to  re¬ 
porters.  In  last  year’s  Nebraska  deci¬ 
sion,  the  high  court  agreed  unanimously 
that  a  judge  violated  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  in  ordering  the  press  not  to  print  a 
defendant’s  admissions  in  a  mass  murder 
case — including  testimony  given  at  an 
open  court  hearing. 

“Chowchilla  raises  question  for  the 
judicial  branch  on  controlling  excessive 
coverage,”  Judge  Alarcon  declared. 
“It’s  clear  that  trial  judges  must  and  will 
issue  orders  to  silence  witnesses  and 
others  so  the  defendant  can  be  pro¬ 
tected.’’ 

Judge  Alarcon  appeared  on  a  panel, 
“How  Far  Do  We  Go? — The  Legal, 
Moral  and  Ethical  Limits  of  News 
Coverage,”  at  the  39th  annual  Editors’ 
Conference  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  Palo  Alto  June 
17-18. 

The  discussion  centered  around  the 
story  that  broke  July  16,  1976,  when  26 
school  children  and  their  school  bus 
driver  vanished  near  Chowchilla, 
California.  The  next  day  the  victims  dug 
themselves  out  of  a  quarry  where  they 
had  been  imprisoned  in  an  old  moving 
van.  Three  suspects  are  awaiting  trial  for 
the  crime. 

Press  accused 

Another  panelist.  Jack  Baugh,  who 
headed  the  kidnapping  probe  as  criminal 
division  chief  of  the  Alameda  County 
sherifT s  office,  said  he  had  never  seen  so 
much  media  in  his  entire  career.  He  ac¬ 
cused  the  press  of  hindering  the  investi¬ 
gation  by  tying  up  phone  lines,  interfer¬ 
ing  with  surveillance  and  “inventing 
stories.” 

“I  couldn’t  get  reports  from  my  men  in 
the  field  because  news  people  took  over 
all  the  phone  lines,”  he  recalled.  “They 
even  came  in  on  my  private  line.  When 
we  had  houses  under  surveillance,  repor¬ 
ters  went  to  the  door  and  asked  the  oc¬ 
cupants  what  they  thought  about  all  the 
police  outside.  The  press  even  beat  our 
men  to  the  van  after  we  learned  where  it 

was  buried.” _ 

(Stein  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  California  State  University, 
Long  Beach.) 
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Baugh  said  the  press  “has  a  right  to 
report  events  as  they  happen  and  a  valid 
right  to  the  truth,  but  it  also  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  report  events  accurately, 
not  invent  them.  And  it  should  not  sen¬ 
sationalize  or  glorify  criminals.” 

The  law  officer  has  written  a  book 
about  the  case  with  Jeff  Morgan,  a  free¬ 
lancer  and  former  Oakland  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  for  20  years.  Morgan,  also  a  panel 
member,  told  editors  that  “Seventy-five 
percent  of  what  you  printed  in  your  pap¬ 
ers  about  the  Chowchilla  case  was 
wrong.” 

He  later  amended  the  statement  to 
mean  that  75%  of  the  stories  involving 
rumor  and  speculation  were  wrong.  He 
cited  accounts  of  “satan  worship”  and 
religious  cultism  as  being  motivating  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  abduction.  “This  was  totally 
false,”  Morgan  said. 

“We  got  most  of  our  stuff  on  the  case 
from  the  wire  services,”  said  the  editor 
of  a  small  daily.  “If  what  you  say  is  true, 
perhaps  we  should  ask  about  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  wires.” 

Alarcon,  Baugh  and  Morgan  were 
generally  supported  by  two  other 
panelists,  Roger  Tatarian,  former  editor 
of  UPI,  and  Journalism  Professor  Albert 
G.  Pickerell  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Berkeley. 

“The  pack  reporting  which  charac¬ 
terized  Chowchilla  is  making  the  news 
media  a  dirty  word,”  said  Tatarian.  We 
(the  press)  spend  so  much  time  defending 
ourselves  that  we  don’t  police  ourselves. 
Excessive,  pre-trial  reporting  in  which 
individuals  are  hounded  is  an  invasion  of 
privacy.  There  is  no  concern  for  its  anti¬ 
social  effects.  The  people  of  Chowchilla 
were  hounded  by  the  media. 

tv  blamed 

Tatarian,  a  Fresno  State  University 
journalism  professor,  blamed  television 
for  most  of  the  media  problems  in  the 
Chowchilla  case.  He  advocated  pool  re¬ 
porting  when  there  is  massive  coverage, 
noting  that  “all  the  press  can’t  have  a 
front  row  seat.” 

'Pickerell  said  the  First  Amendment 
“does  not  give  the  press  a  license  to  in¬ 
trude  upon  a  person’s  home  or  office.” 

Morgan  termed  the  effect  of  the  media 
upon  the  town  of  Chowchilla  as  “stag¬ 
gering.” 

“There  was  abuse  by  the  press,”  he 
added.  “Here  was  a  community  sud¬ 
denly  subjected  to  international  atten¬ 
tion.  When  the  limelight  faded  the  people 
were  traumatized.  The  parents  of  the 
children  will  never  get  over  it.” 

According  to  Judge  Alarcon,  heavy 
publicity  also  denies  the  defendant  the 
right  to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial.  He 


pointed  out  that  the  delays  in  the  Chow¬ 
chilla  trial  apparently  stem  from  huge 
coverage  the  kidnapping  got.  “Excessive 
publicity  breeds  all  kinds  of  motions  by 
the  defense,”  he  asserted. 

However,  Morgan  disagreed  with 
Judge  Alarcon  about  gag  orders.  “Judi¬ 
cial  restraint  disturb  me,”  he  explained. 
He  said  that  he  and  Baugh  are  currently 
under  a  gag  order  in  connection  with 
their  book.  Publication,  he  said,  is  held 
up  until  the  trial  is  over. 

Some  editors  questioned  whether 
Baugh  and  Morgan  were  acting  ethically 
in  promoting  their  book  during  the  panel 
discussion. 

“Do  you  expect  the  book  to  make 
money?”  one  editor  asked.  “I  hope  so,” 
Baugh  replied. 

The  editors  also  were  treated  to 
critiques  on  newspaper  innovation,  lib¬ 
rary  management,  editorial  writing  and 
the  role  of  women  in  the  news  room. 

Research  emphasized 

Maxwell  McCrohon,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  advised  his  audi¬ 
ence  to  become  more  interested  in  re¬ 
search  to  learn  what  readers  like. 

“Today’s  city  room  is  about  as  mod¬ 
em  as  the  average  railroad,”  McCrohon 
said.  “Newspapers  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  changing  needs  and  lifestyles 
We  must  think  about  what  to  do  to  a 
story  to  make  it  more  interesting.  Too 
often  we’re  engaged  in  printing  instead  of 
journalism.” 

He  offered  the  Tribune’s  recent  $1.2 
million  changeover  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  to  increase  circulation 
and  profits.  McCrohon  said  the  Tribune 
first  hired  professional  researchers  to 
examine  lifestyles,  interests,  and  work 
and  living  habits  in  the  Chicago  area  to 
determine  social  trends  and  changing  at¬ 
titudes.  Based  on  the  findings,  the 
editors  reorganized  the  paper  by  sec- 
tionalizing  the  news  into  local,  foreign, 
and  national  packages  and  by  labeling 
stories.  The  Tribune  also  introduced  a 
daily  briefing  page  on  the  back  of  the  first 
main  news. 

“Studies  have  shown  that  the  page  in¬ 
creased  traffic  into  the  paper  as  readers 
go  inside  to  read  the  stories  that  interest 
them,”  McCrohon  reported.  Other 
changes,  he  said,  included  a  new  section. 
Venture,  designed  for  “affluent,  active 
young  people.” 

Circulation  up 

In  the  past  six  months,  McCrohon  re¬ 
vealed,  Sunday  circulation  has  gained 
44,000  and  daily,  9,400.  “I’m  also  told 
that  profits  are  up,”  he  added. 

“Throughout  the  entire  package,” 
the  editor  continued,  “we  stress  ease  of 
handling,  ease  of  reading — and  this  takes 
great  effort,  energy  and  talent.  The 
graphic  treatment  of  the  paper  is  de- 
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signed  to  impart  information  with  ease, 
but  more  important,  with  detail  and  ac¬ 
curacy.” 

One  graphics  specialist,  McCrohon 
said,  has  also  one  task:  to  scout  around 
the  city  room  for  stories  to  illustrate. 

Three  newspaper  librarians  recom¬ 
mended  restricted  to  virtually  no  public 
use  of  libraries  to  prevent  theft,  loss  and 
abuse  of  valuable  clippings. 

You  have  no  obligation  to  open  your 
libraries  to  the  public,”  said  Anne  Jen¬ 
nings,  former  Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
librarian.  “The  requirement  to  serve  the 
general  public  as  well  as  the  newspaper 
is  the  single  biggest  stumbling  block  that 
most  libraries  face  in  doing  a  good  job. 
Librarians  across  the  country  and  study 
after  study  support  this  view.”  She 
urged  that  newspapers  allow  only  serious 
researchers  into  their  libraries  and  send 
the  others  to  the  public  library.  Joan 
Minesinger,  Jennings  successor  as 
Press-Enterprise  chief  librarian,  and 
Maijorie  Arnold,  the  Fresno  Bee’s  chief 
librarian,  agreed  that  public  use  of  the 
newspaper  library  should  be  strictly 
monitored  and  controlled. 

To  spark  the  editorial  page,  John  L. 
Hulteng,  University  of  Oregon  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  and  a  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  Providence  Journal, 
suggested  that  newspapers  avoid 
“slavish  consistency  in  viewpoint  so  that 
readers  know  before  you  write  it  exactly 
what  you  are  going  to  say  on  virtually 
any  topic.” 

He  said  that  editorial  writers  can 
change  the  paper’s  image  of  “boring 
predictability”  by  occasionally  writing 
about  smaller  topics  instead  of  inter¬ 
national  policy  and  national  politics  and 
by  trying  out  new  structures  such  as  a 
script  for  a  playlet,  a  question-answer 
table  or  even  a  fragment  of  verse  parody. 

Another  editorial  ailment,  Hulteng 
said,  is  “stylistic  staleness.”  And,  he 
went  on,  “if  the  absence  of  style  is  an 
ailment,  inept  gropings  for  the  semblance 
of  style,  in  the  form  of  pretentiousness, 
overwriting,  or  resort  to  cliche,  must  be 
regarded  as  something  close  to  terminal 
illness.” 

In  another  session,  two  editors — one 
male  and  the  other  female — agreed  that 
women  tend  to  resist  promotions  to  desk 
jobs  because  they  would  rather  write. 

“Lots  of  women  simply  don’t  want 
positions  of  authority,”  said  Carmela 
Martin,  who  also  is  publisher  of  the 
Roseville  Press-Tribune.  “If  you  want 
more  women  as  editors  you’ll  have  to  go 
out  and  find  some  willing  to  take  that 
job.” 

Warren  Lerude,  executive  editor, 
Reno  Newspaper,  Inc.,  said  that  “trying 
to  promote  women  to  leadership  posi¬ 
tions  is  difficult.  We  named  a  woman  city 
editor  but  she  returned  to  writing.  He 
noted,  however,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers  is  to  put  women  in 
editors’  chairs  and  that  the  program  has 
met  with  success  elsewhere  in  the  group. 


New  York  Times  brought  in  more  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  in  May — 
$24,105,300 — than  in  any  other  single 
month  in  its  125-year  history,  Fred  D. 
Thompson,  vicepresident  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  reported. 

The  record  performance  eclipsed  the 
previous  monthly  high  of  $22,887,000 
achieved  in  October  1976. 


18.9  percent  greater  than  in  May  1976. 
For  the  first  five  months  of  1977,  The 
Time’s  advertising  revenues  were 
$105,016,600,  a  gain  of  17.1%  above  the 
comparable  1976  period. 

Advertising  linage  in  May  1977  stood 
at  7,805,200  lines — the  third  best  May  in 
history — surpassed  only  by  May  1966 
and  May  1969.  The  Time’s  record  for 
linage  in  a  single  month  is  the  8,759,000 
lines  printed  in  November  1%9. 


Advertising  revenues  last  month  were 


II  you  llunk  youVe  under  pressure 
at  press  time,  wait  till 
you  feel  it  at  courtroom  time. 

The  publishing  business  is  a  pressure  business.  But  until 
you've  faced  the  pressure  of  a  libel  suit  you  may  not  really 
know  what  pressure  can  be.  With  to¬ 
day's  jumbo  law  suits,  a  libel  settle¬ 
ment  could  very  well  cripple  your 
\  business. 

'That's  why  you  need  Publishers 
del  Insurance  from  ERG.  We've 
been  underwriting  libel  and 
copyright  insurance  for  over  40 
years  and  we  know  what  it's 
all  about.  Today,  there's  only 
one  exclusion  left  in  our 
[policy:  Commercial  printing  for 
third  parties.  And  you  can  have 
that,  too,  for  a  small  additional 
[  premium. 

Although  the  incidence  of 
[claims  is  increasing,  our  cover- 
sage  continues  to  be  compara- 
rtively  inexpensive.  But  regardless 
?  of  cost,  not  to  have  libel  coverage 
when  you  need  it  could  be  a  real 
"catastrophe". 

If  you  (or  your  insurance  rep¬ 
resentative)  will  mail  us  this  cou¬ 
pon,  we'll  respond  by  mail  with 
all  the  details.  Do  it  today.  It's  one 
policy  a  publisher  can't  afford  to 
be  without. 


Publishers  Libel,  Department  3 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation 
21  West  10th  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64105 

Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  Libel  coverage. 
NAME _ 


TITLE 


PUBUCATION 
ADDRESS _ 


CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 
TELEPHONE _ 
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New  York  State 
to  invest  $4.3m 
to  lure  tourists 

“1  love  New  York!”  That’s  the  un¬ 
abashed  theme  of  a  advertising  campaign 
launched  by  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
merce  Department. 

The  campaign  will  spend  $4.3  million 
this  fiscal  year  to  enlarge  New  York 
State’s  share  of  U.S.  travel  dollars. 

How  that  advertising  money  is  spent, 
where  it  is  spent,  and  even  the  sum  itself 
have  been  the  subjects  of  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  amount  of  scientific  research, 
study  and  planning,  the  department  said. 

It  all  began  in  September  1976,  when 
State  Commerce  Commissioner  John  S. 
Dyson  persuaded  William  S.  Doyle,  then 
marketing  director  for  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  Europe,  to  Join  the  Commerce 
Department  as  Deputy  Commissioner  in 
charge  of  a  newly-formed  division  of 
marketing  and  advertising. 

Agency  hired 

After  reviewing  presentations  by  some 
of  the  country’s  top  advertising  agencies, 
the  Commerce  Department  hired  Wells, 
Rich,  Greene,  Inc.  in  November,  1976, 
to  assist  in  developing  a  professional, 
structured  marketing  plan  for  New  York 
State  tourism.  The  account  was  placed 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Wells, 
Rich,  Greene  executive  vicepresident 
Martin  Stern.  The  plan,  Doyle  deter¬ 
mined,  had  to  be  based  on  research  of 
the  consumer  market — to  find  out  what 
people  really  wanted  in  a  vacation  and 
how  they  perceived  New  York  State  in 
terms  of  filling  their  vacation  needs  and 
expectations. 

The  New  York  City  firm  of  Consumer 
Behavior,  Inc.,  was  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  to  conduct  a  consumer  marketing 
survey  which  eventually  screened  over 
3,000  people  and  interviewed  in-depth 
some  1 ,800  vacationers  in  adjacent  states 
and  Canada. 

5-year  plan 

The  study  results  were  used  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  5-year  marketing  plan  which  the 
Commerce  Department  presented  to 
State  Legislative  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  early  May  of  this  year.  The  plan 
showed,  among  other  things,  where  New 
York  is  in  the  national  picture  relating  to 
actual  and  potential  tourism  revenues 
and  how  it  had  lost  its  market  share  of 
national  tourism  business  for  the  past 
several  years. 

The  marketing  plan  to  correct  this  re¬ 
ceived  the  wholehearted  support  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Carey  and  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature.  When  the  vote  came  for 
funding,  that  support  was  nearly  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  Assembly  and  unanimous  in 
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SURROUNDED  by  children  of  employes,  Irving  E.  Rogers  Jr.  (left)  and  Irving  E. 
Rogers  Sr.,  co-publishers  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  prepare  to  cut  a 
21 0-pound  cake  which  was  baked  to  thank  employes  for  helping  the  newspaper 
break  the  50,000  circulation  mark.  The  cake  was  the  highlight  of  an  outing  for 
600  employes  and  their  families.  It  was  baked  by  culinary  arts  students  at  the 
Greater  Lawrence  Regional  Vocational  Technical  High  School  and  was  five  feet 
high,  four  and  a  half  feet  long  and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  Eagle-Tribune 
has  made  steady  circulation  gains  in  the  past  few  years,  going  from  47,830  to 

50,070  this  year. 


the  Senate. 

Kicking  off  the  campaign  is  a  series  of 
television  commercials  which  will  air  in 
every  television  market  in  New  York 
State  and  major  markets  in  neighboring 
states  and  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Beauty  spots  featured 

The  commercials  make  heavy  use  of 
aerial  photography.  To  capture  on  film 
New  York  State’s  scenic  beauty  and  var¬ 
iety,  cinematographers  used  a  helicopter 
equipped  with  a  specially  mounted  mo¬ 
tion  picture  camera.  They  flew  all  over 
the  state. 

Advertising  in  45  newspapers  in  30 
major  markets  breaks  July  10.  A  coupon 
will  offer  a  motorists’  guide  to  the  state. 

The  advertising  will  run  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Toronto 
and  Montreal  as  well  as  in  New  York 
State. 

New  York  City’s  travel  and  vacation 
attractions  will  be  promoted  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  separate  ad  campaign  this  Fall. 

Besides  the  media  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  the  program  calls  for  mobilizing 
and  uniting  all  the  regions  in  the  State, 
and  for  providing  specific  programs  and 
materials  to  all  appropriate  parties:  vac¬ 
ationers,  travel  agents,  hotels  and  so 
forth.  Also  available  within  the  program 
is  some  $600,000  as  matching  funds  to 
local  communities  to  promote  their  own 
special  attractions  and  events. 


Broker  and  group 
purchase  Fla.  papers 

Southern  Media  Sales  Inc.,  a  Virginia 
Beach  newspaper  brokerage  firm,  and 
Lindsay-Schaub,  a  Midwestern  news¬ 
paper  group,  have  teamed-up  to  pur¬ 
chase  five  weekly  papers  in  Florida. 

Derek  Dunn- Rankin,  Southern  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  papers  will  be  owned  in 
partnership  with  Lindsay-Schaub,  a 
Midwestern  newspaper  group.  Dunn- 
Rankin  is  a  former  president  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  and 
a  former  vicepresident  planning  for 
Landmark  Communications  Inc. 

The  papers  and  their  circulations  are 
the  Green  Sheet,  Pasco  County,  a 
40,000-circulation  shopper;  San  Coast 
Times  of  Venice,  a  twice  weekly  news 
shopper,  20,000;  Venice  Gondolier,  a 
twice  weekly  newspaper,  7,500;  Gon¬ 
dolier  Pins,  twice-weekly  shopper, 
25,000;  and  the  New  Port  Richey  Press,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  3,000. 

Southern  Media  is  moving  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  Venice,  Fla.  where  Dunn- 
Rankin  will  also  assume  the  position  of 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Gondolier 
San  Coast  Times. 

The  paper  was  formed  with  the  merger 
of  Lindsay-Schaub’s  Gondolier  Plus, 
which  it  acquired  12  years  ago,  and  the 
Sun  Coast  Times,  of  Venice.  The  shop¬ 
per  will  publish  twice  a  week — 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
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Shopper  trends  gleaned 
from  survey  of  papers 


Lynchburg  (Va.)  Daily  Advance  has 
started  a  shopper. 

Before  the  paper  was  published,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  E.  Garland  Key  surveyed 
40  other  newspapers  that  published  some 
form  of  shopper  to  study  trends  in  cover¬ 
age,  delivery,  advertising  and  content. 

A  tabulation  of  the  results  of  that  sur¬ 
vey  follow: 

FREQUENCY  OF  PUBLICATION: 
97.5%  publish  weekly;  2.5%  publish 
monthly,  or  bi-weekly  during  best  sales 
periods. 

COVERAGE:  77.5%  reported  that 
they  deliver  to  non-subscribers  only; 
17.5%  reported  delivery  to  both  sub¬ 
scribers  and  non-subscribers;  5.0%  did 
not  reply. 

Twenty  percent  indicated  that  they  de¬ 
liver  outside  the  city  zone  only;  62.5% 
deliver  in  both  the  city  and  surrounding 
areas;  15.0%  did  not  respond. 

DELIVERY:  17.5%  reported  that  they 
deliver  by  regular  carrier  only;  10.0%  re¬ 
ported  that  they  deliver  by  separate  car¬ 
rier  force  only;  17.5%  reported  that  they 
deliver  by  mail  only;  55.0%  reported  that 
they  deliver  by  various  combinations  of 


mail  and  carrier  systems. 

In  addition,  67.5%  reported  that  they 
pay  carriers  for  delivery  of  the  shoppers. 
The  rates  per  piece  varied  from  10  to 
5*40,  with  an  average  of  2.90. 

ADVERTISING:  52.5%  reported  that 
they  use  a  “pick  up”  system  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  only;  47.5%  allow  a 
combination  of  the  “pick  up”  system 
and  advertising  in  the  shopper  only. 

Of  those  newspapers  questioned, 
57.5%  reported  that  shopper  linage  does 
not  count  toward  advertising  contract; 
17.5%  reported  that  linage  in  the  shopper 
does  count  toward  contract;  25.0%  did 
not  reply. 

PREPRINTS:  92.5%  reported  that 
they  do  carry  preprinted  inserts  in  their 
shopper;  2.5%  reported  that  they  do  not 
carry  inserts;  5.0%  did  not  reply. 

ADVERTISING  CONTENT:  92.5% 
reported  that  they  carry  both  display  and 
classified  advertising  in  their  shopper; 
7.5%  carry  only  display  ads. 

EDITORIAL  CONTENT:  75.0%  do 
include  news/editorial  content  in  their 
shopper — average  of  24%;  5.0%  do  not 


include  news-editorial  matter;  20.0%  did 
not  reply. 

EDITIONS:  95.0%  reported  that  only 
one  edition  is  distributed  to  the  entire 
market  area  (one  respondent  is  consider¬ 
ing  zoned  editions);  2.5%  reported  pub¬ 
lishing  regional  editions  with  copy 
changes;  2.5%  reported  zoned  editions 
without  changing  copy. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  answering  the 
questionnaire  suggested  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  not  be  referred  to  as  a  “shopper,” 
and  recommended  other  terms — weekly, 
controlled  circulation  newspaper  or  free , 
distribution  newspaper.  Suggestion  was 
also  made  to  have  “shopper  only”  ad 
rates  high  enough  to  encourage  combina¬ 
tion  advertising  “pick  up”  from  the  regu¬ 
lar  newspaper. 

Of  the  newspapers  surveyed,  22  pub¬ 
lish  six  days,  17  publish  seven  days  and 
one  is  a  weekly.  Circulations  of  their 
shoppers — which  averaged  16  pages — 
varied  from  3,940  to  65,000. 


Station  sale  approved 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  announced  approval  of  sale 
by  Edmund  Waller  of  WSNG-radio,  Tor- 
rington.  Conn.,  to  Home  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  for 
$491,760. 


FtM*  (he  &cts  cm  ri»i^  insurance  rates, 
call  State  farm. 

Auto  insurance  rates  are  going  up  across  the  country. 

The  reasons  are  complex.  For  more  information, 
call  or  write  State  Farm  and  ask  for  our  Insurance 
Backgrounder  on  “Why  Insurance  Rates 
Are  Going  Gp.” 

We  have  Insurance  Backgrounders 
on  many  insurance-related  topics  in 
the  news.  Once  you’re  on  our 
mailing  list,  we’ll  send  new 
ones  to  you  regularly.  For 
this  free  service,  call  us  at 
309-662-2625  or  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 
Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Ad  scene 


CAM  believes  in  basics 

Fred  Larey,  CAM  the  Bloomington 
(111.)  Daily  Pantograph,  had  a  bemused 
look  when  we  caught  up  with  him  in  the 
corridor  of  Galt  House  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
where  the  57th  Annual  ANCAM  Confer¬ 
ence  was  being  held  last  week.  “This  is 
my  30th  ANCAM  Convention,  and  while 
there've  been  many  changes  in  clas¬ 
sified,  the  basics  haven’t  changed  at  all,” 
Larey  said. 

For  Larey,  who  started  his  career  as 
office  boy  on  the  Pantograph  in  1937  and 
became  CAM  10  years  later  when  the 
paper  was  carrying  a  page  to  a  page  and 
half  of  classified.  10  column  classified 
pages  and  cut  rates  for  private  want  ads 
prevalent  on  most  newspapers  are 
changes  he  doesn't  appreciate.  “They  go 
from  8  columns  to  6  columns  in  editorial 
to  make  the  paper  easier  to  read  and 
from  8  columns  to  9  and  10  columns  in 
classified  to  make  the  want  ads,  a  news¬ 
paper's  bread  and  butter  category, 
barely  readable.” 

As  for  cut  rates  on  family  want  ads 
where  the  exhibit  room  reflected  “Fam¬ 
ily  Want  Ads  Specials”  and  “Thrift 
Want  Ads”  by  newspapers  in  the  200,000 
and  300,0(K)  circulation  class  being  of¬ 
fered  for  rates  like  2  lines  for  7  days  for 
$6,  Larey  said  he  didn't  find  it  necessary 
to  cut  his  rates  to  keep  the  private  ads 
coming  in.  “We've  got  plenty  of  shopper 
competition  too,”  he  said,  “but  we  com¬ 
bat  it  with  the  tried  and  proven  testimo¬ 
nial  promotion  and  it  works.  For  25  years 
we  haven't  missed  a  single  day  with  our 
front  page  testimonial  box.  We  make 
sure  that  every  testimonial  carries  a  price 
tag  such  as  ‘sold  my  $1800  car  with  a  $4 
wand  ad’.” 

Fred  merchandises  his  testimonials  to 
induce  the  kind  of  advertising  he  finds 
lagging.  To  combat  what  he  calls  “the 
stigma  that  classified  is  good  only  for  low 
cost  or  used  items  he  features  result 
stories  about  homes  sales  in 
Bloomington's  exclusive  country  club 
section  as  well  as  high  ticket  merchan¬ 
dise.  “There's  a  lot  of  satisfaction,”  he 
said,  “in  running  a  front  page  testimonial 
box  about  the  sale  of  a  motorcycle  and 
within  2  weeks  to  see  the  motorcycle 
classification  increase  by  2  to  3  col¬ 
umns.” 

“We  haven’t  gone  to  10  columns  be¬ 
cause  we  want  people  to  read  classified 
for  the  fun  of  it  as  well  as  for  their  special 
needs,”  he  said.  “We  think  our  8  column 
format  plays  an  important  part  in  our 
continued  growth.”  This  year  the  Pan- 
tagraph  is  showing  an  89?  classified  lin¬ 
age  gain  and  a  I39f  revenue  gain  over 
1976  when  the  paper  topped  out  with  a 
199f  gain  in  linage  and  229f  in  revenue. 
Currently  there  are  9  pages  of  classified 
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By  Dan  Lionel 


daily  and  about  14  Sundays  for  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  714  million  lines  all  handled  by  a 
staff  of  15  with  4  part  timers.  One  outside 
man  covers  the  paper's  70  mile  circula¬ 
tion  radius  gathering  ads  on  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  livestock  and  feed.  With  multiple 
insertion  incentives,  contract  advertisers 
regularly  run  their  ads  for  7  consecutive 
days.  “709f  of  our  contract  business  is 
on  7  time  orders,”  he  said. 

Some  of  the  nuggets  picked  up  from 
the  speakers  at  the  confab  included  an 
adjuration  from  Joe  Levy,  Jr.  president 
of  Carol  Buick  of  Evanston,  III.,  largest 
Buick  dealer  in  the  state  for  15  years, 
who  told  the  CAMs  not  to  be  too  restric¬ 
tive  in  their  rules  for  copy  and  layout. 
“Let  the  dealer  dare  to  be  different. 
Don't  hamstring  his  creative  efforts  with 
your  rule  books,”  he  said.  “Tell  your 
auto  dealers  to  advertise  every  day. 
Classified  is  the  only  medium  where  we 
can  provide  a  complete  description  of 
every  car  we  list.  No  other  medium  can 
do  this.” 

Jay  Shaw,  publisher  of  Mount  Kisco 
(N.Y.)  Patent  Trader  told  how  he  com¬ 
batted  a  shopper  successfully  in  a  major 
circulation  area.  “We  gave  our  paper  out 


free  for  1 1  months  on  the  doorstep  giving 
families  an  opportunity  to  really  get  used 
to  it.  At  the  end  of  that  period  we  con¬ 
verted  5()9f  to  paid  circulation  and  the 
shopper  quit.” 

Both  the  MacDonald  Classified  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Classified  International 
showed  visiting  CAMs  previews  of  hot 
new  promotion  ideas.  The  MacDonald 
entry  featured  a  special  energy  conserva¬ 
tion  issue  with  the  theme  “To  Conserve 
Energy,  THINK  AHEAD  About  Your 
Home”  with  similar  headings  like 
“THINK  AHEAD  About  Your  Car,” 
“About  Home  Improvements,”  etc.  At¬ 
tractive  art  is  designed  to  build  good 
sized  ads  in  each  category. 

Classified  International  Services  came 
up  with  a  special  audio/visual  and  desk 
top  boating  presentation  reflecting  the 
bounding  interest  in  boating.  According 
to  their  research  the  sales  demand  for 
inboards  is  ahead  13.9%  vs.  outboards  at 
3.8%  over  last  year.  Also  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  larger  boats  is  noted. 

In  addition  to  the  E  &  P  promotion 
awards  (E&P  June  25)  the  following  re¬ 
ceived  plaques  for  their  International 
Want  Ad  Week  efforts:  25,000- 
49,999 — Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal  News, 
Jim  Anderson,  CAM;  50,000-99,999 — 
Riverside  (Cal.)  Press  Enterprise,  Earl 
Copper,  CAM.  Over  100,000 — 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman,  Ed 
Stanley,  CAM. 


Interesting  newspaper  ads  sent 
to  agencies  in  a  wastebasket 


So  many  “Great  Creative  Ideas”  end 
up  in  the  “circular  file”  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  thought 
it  just  as  well  to  start  by  packaging  its 
collection  of  outstanding  1976  newspaper 
ads  in  an  appropriately  labeled  waste 
basket. 

The  ads  are  on  slides,  in  a  tray  and 
ready  for  use  in  a  projector.  A  tape  cas¬ 
sette  provides  a  commentary  by  Hank 
Simons,  Bureau  vicepresident  and  crea¬ 
tive  director,  explaining  why  each  ad  in 
the  group  was  chosen  as  representative 
of  outstanding  newspaper  ads  of  1976. 

Waste  baskets,  appropriately  labeled, 
and  containing  the  slides,  the  cassette 
and  a  script  are  being  distributed  by  the 
Bureau  to  more  than  100  advertising 
agencies  all  over  the  country. 

And  like  the  “Great  Creative  Ideas”  in 
the  slide  show,  the  waste  basket,  too,  is 
designed  to  be  kept  for  future  use. 

The  Bureau's  review  of  1976  news¬ 
paper  ads  stresses  the  interrelation  of 
news  with  advertising,  and  points  out  the 
creative  opportunities  offered  by  such 
tie-ins. 

Altogether  there  are  65  newspaper  ads 


SWAPPING  WASTEBASKETS.  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Ney  (left)  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
advertising  agency,  exchanges  waste 
baskets  with  Jack  Kauffman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc. 

in  the  Bureau’s  collection  of  “Great 
Creative  Ideas,”  all  selected  from  the 
pages  of  last  year's  newspapers. 
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Colorado  Springs  Sun  sold 
to  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 


The  Colorado  Springs  Sun  has 
changed  hands  again. 

The  sale  of  the  paper  to  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
was  announced  (June  12)  by  Sun  pub¬ 
lisher  William  L.  Armstrong  Sr.  The 
Armstrong  family  had  owned  the  7-day 
morning  paper  for  only  22  months. 

Armstrong’s  son  Rep.  William 
Armstrong,  R-Colo..  refused  to  discuss 
the  motives  behind  the  sale  or  the  final 
sale  price.  He  and  his  father  reportedly 
paid  Las  Vegas  publisher  H.M. 
Greenspun  $2  million  for  the  paper  in 
1975. 

Articles  in  Colorado  papers  quoted 
Rep.  Armstrong  as  saying  that  a  possible 
conflict  of  interests  was  not  the  principal 
reason  behind  the  paper’s  sale. 

An  unannounced  candidate  for  a  U.S. 
Senate  seat  next  year,  Armstrong  joked 
that  the  sale  of  the  Sun  might  “just  get 
my  name  and  picture  back  in  the  paper 
again.” 

But  Armstrong  had  been  criticized  by 
local  politicians  when  he  first  purchased 
the  daily  and  again  last  October  when  the 


names  of  his  campaign  contributors  were 
deleted  from  a  story  scheduled  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  Sun.  The  deletions  promp¬ 
ted  the  Sun’s  acting  city  editor  and  sev¬ 
eral  staffers  to  resign  because  of  what 
they  said  was  dissatisfaction  with  news 
judgements  made  by  the  elder 
Armstrong. 

The  Sun’s  new  owners  consider  their 
recent  purchase  a  challenge. 

“This  is  our  first  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tion  outside  Oklahoma,  although  we 
have  numerous  broadcast  properties 
scattered  around  the  nation,’’  Edward  L. 
Gaylord,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  said. 
“Our  newspaper  people  haven’t  had  a 
real  challenge  since  we  established  tele¬ 
vision  in  Oklahoma  20  years  ago.’’ 

The  Sun  should  not  disappoint  them. 
The  competing  afternoon  Gazette- 
Telegraph,  owned  by  Freedom  News¬ 
papers,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  whose  non¬ 
union  policy  was  the  impetus  behind  the 
Sun’s  founding  in  1947  by  the  Interna- , 
tional  Typographical  Union,  lists  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  65,000.  The  Sun  currently 
claims  25,000. 


Charles  L.  Bennett,  executive  editor 
of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times,  will  be¬ 
come  the  Sun’s  new  editor.  Edmund  O. 
Martin,  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager.  A  new  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  advertising  director  and 
sports  editor  also  will  be  named. 

Publishers  trade 
papers  in  Alabama 

Opelika-Auburn  (Ala.)  Publishing 
Company  has  acquired  the  Daily  Ledger 
of  Enterprise,  and  will  operate  it  as  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary.  Millard 
Grimes  is  president  of  the  company, 
which  also  operates  the  Opelika-Anbiirn 
Daily  News  and  the  weekly  Phenix  Citi¬ 
zen  of  Phenix  City. 

The  Ledger  was  acquired  by  the 
Opelika- Auburn  Publishing  Co.,  from 
Smith  Newspapers  of  Fort  Payne,  which 
owns  and  operates  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

In  a  related  transaction,  the  Opelika- 
Auburn  Publishing  Co.,  sold  the 
Thomaston  Times  and  Free  Press,  a 
semi-weekly  newspaper  in  Thomaston, 
Georgia,  to  Smith  Newspapers,  of  which 
Ben  Smith  is  president. 

The  Ledger  was  owned  for  many  years 
by  Carmage  Walls. 


Hauler  or  dump  truck? 

It’s  no  ordinary  pavement-bound  dump  truck. 
Officially  called  a  Caterpillar  777  off-highway 
Truck,  it  can  haul  85  tons  of  mined  ore  or  rock 
and  run  it  30  mph  over  rough  mine  roads.  That 
load  is  over  four  times  what  a  regular 
“semi”  will  pull. 

There  are  several  makes  of  trucks  like  this  one. 
But  the  777  is  made  only  by  Caterpillar. 
CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are  registered  Trade¬ 


marks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  When  you  use 
our  name,  please  make  sure  you’re  talking  about 
our  products.  We  make  diesel  engines,  track-type 
tractors,  motor  graders,  wheel-type  loaders  and 
tractors,  tractor-scrapers,  compactors,  pipelayers, 
and  excavators  as  well  as  trucks. 

Thanks. 

m  CATERPILLAR 

Caterpillar.  Cat  and  O  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


NEW  YORK  HONORS — W.  H.  "Tex"  James  (center),  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  presided  as  general  chairman  of  the 
City  Club's  84th  anniversary  dinner  at  the  New  York  Hilton  with  the  event 
grossing  more  than  $100,000  for  club  projects.  Shown  with  James  are 
Donald  T.  Regan  (left),  chairman  of  Merrill  Lynch,  who  was  honored  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  New  York  City  and  club  programs,  and  guest 
speaker  Juanita  Kreps,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Daily  News'  film 
presentation  of  "Operation  Sail"  was  a  program  feature. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'  TABLOID— Philip 
Mulivor  (left)  becomes  the  second  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Golden  Times,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.  this  weekend  succeeding 
George  C.  Jewell,  who  is  retiring. 

Jewell,  formerly  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 

Chronicle,  has  headed  the  tabloid 
newspaper  serving  senior  citizens  since 
May  of  1976.  He  was  with  the  Gannett 
Company  in  Rochester  for  30  years  in 
various  editorial  assignments.  Mulivor 

has  been  assistant  managing  editor.  gm  Hendrickson — to  the  W«//  Street 

Journal  news  staff  in  New  York  covering 
Larry  Brinton,  Nashville  Banner  the  food  beat.  He  was  with  The  Record, 
chief  investigative  reporter — awarded  Bergen  County,  N.J. 

United  Press  International's  John  W.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Finney  Memorial  Award  for  outstanding  Craig  Endicott,  business  writer  for  the 
public  service  reporting  in  Tennessee  for  Dallas  Times  Herald — to  Advertising 
second  consecutive  year.  He  was  cited  Age,  Chicago,  as  international  editor, 
for  an  investigation  which  revealed  state  Prior  to  Dallas,  Endicott  was  assistant 
government's  surplus  car  sales  scandal,  city  editor  of  the  Aniurillo  Glohe-News. 


Harvey  Steiman,  food  writer  for  the 
Miami  Herald  since  1973 — to  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner's  Scene  section  as 
food  editor. 


Dr.  Robert  M.  Pockrass,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  University  Park — 
taking  early  retirement  after  29  years  on 
the  faculty. 


Dan  Fisher,  Los  Angeles  Times  energy 
writer — to  Times  Moscow  bureau  chief, 
succeeding  Robert  Toth,  whose  3  years 
in  the  Soviet  Union  ended  with  his  arrest 
and  release.  From  l%9-75,  Fisher  was 
the  Times  automobile  writer. 


David  Kindred — to  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  Post  as  a  sports  columnist 
from  Louisville  Courier-Journal  sports 
editor. 


Karen  DeYoung — appointed  Wn-v/j/ng-  John  L.  Hayes — circulation  manager 
ton  Post  correspondent  in  Latin  America  of  Newspaper  Printing  Corporation — 
with  a  base  in  Buenos  Aires.  She  was  named  circulation  director  of  N PC,  agent 
most  recently  assigned  to  the  metropoli-  for  both  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  and  El 
tan  desk.  Before  joining  the  Post  in  1975,  Paso  Times. 

DeYoung  was  a  feature  writer  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times 


Sai.ly-Jo  Bowman,  former  reporter  for 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  and 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin— joined  the 
news  bureau  staff  at  the  University  of 
M.  Gray  Keen — to  editor  of  the  Fort  Oregon. 

Lupton  (Colo.)  Press  and  the  Weld  *  *  * 

County  Advertiser,  succeeding  Roy  Van  Douglas  A.  Hunt — from  reporter  at 
Dyke,  named  editor  of  the  Commerce  the  Greencast\e(\nd.)  Banner  Graphic  lo 
City  (Colo.)  News.  Keen  will  continue  as  reporter  at  the  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times 
business  and  advertising  manager  for  Recorder. 
both  publications.  ♦  *  * 

*  *  *  Rick  Ai  ber — named  new  show  busi- 

Ai.  Wheeler — ^from  city  editor  of  the  ness,  political  columnist  for  the 

Saddleback  Valley  (Calif.)  News  to  Mis-  Penny  Saver-Advertiser,  a  50,000  circula- 
sion  Viejo  (Calif.)  Company  as  manager  tion  paper  in  the  southwest  suburbs  of 
of  communications.  Chicago.  Alber  has  been  a  free-lance 

*  *  *  press  photographer  for  other  suburban 

Sam  G.  Harris,  director  of  public  af-  papers. 

fairs  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  *  *  ♦ 

Rock — received  the  University  of  Ar-  Path  Weaver,  former  Ardmore,  Okla., 
kansas  (Little  Rock)  journalism  depart-  newswoman,  and  Larry  Miller,  former 
ment's  first  “Arkansas  Journalist”  journalism  teacher — named  Seminole 
award  in  recognition  of  contributions  to  (Okla.)  Daily  Producer  general  assign- 
journalism  and  journalism  education.  ment  reporters. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Friedenberg 


Burleigh 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  PROMOTIONS— Walter  Frieden¬ 
berg,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  since  1969,  moves  to 
European  correspondent  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
with  headquarters  in  London  and  is  being  succeeded  in 
Cincinnati  by  William  R.  Burleigh.  Burleigh  has  been  editor 
of  the  Evansville  Press  since  1975. 

Prior  to  becoming  Cincinnati  Post  editor,  Friedenberg 
spent  five  years  as  a  roving  reporter  for  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  and  three  years  as  an  editorial  writer, 
specializing  in  foreign  affairs  with  assignments  taking  him 
to  65  countries,  including  three  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 
Burleigh  began  as  a  sports  writer  at  the  Evansville  Press 
while  in  high  school  and  became  a  fulltime  reporter  after 
graduation  from  Marquette  University,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  He  moved  up  in  editorial  posts,  being  named  editor 
and  president  in  1975. 


Shirley  Macauley — named  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  at  the  West  Chester  (Pa.) 
Daily  Local  News.  She  has  been  on  the 
editorial  page  staff  since  1973  and  had 
served  as  special  assignment  reporter, 
feature  writer,  and  police  reporter  since 
joining  the  paper  in  1965. 

Robert  H.  Luowick  Jr. — appointed 
executive  sports  editor  of  the  Daily 
Local  News.  He  will  retain  his  present 
position  as  county  editor.  Ludwick 
joined  the  staff  fulltime  in  1972. 

3lc  He 

Charles  A.  Hunt,  with  the  New  York 
Daily  News  since  1969 — promoted  to 
manager  of  EDP  operations.  He  was 
named  operations  supervisor  in  1975. 

He  He  He 

Douglas  C.  Hifpenstiei. — appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Bloomsburg  (Pa.) 
Morning  Press.  He  has  been  on  the 
editorial  department  staff  for  six  years. 

He  He  He 

Gorix)n  a.  Reeves — appointed  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Independent 
Florida  Alligator,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville.  Reeves  previously  was  at 
the  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier-E.xpress  and  for  \9Vi 
years,  at  the  Biijfalo  Evening  News. 

He  He  He 

D’Vera  Cohn,  former  reporter,  Mid¬ 
dletown  (Conn.)  — to  United  Press 

International  Boston  bureau  staff. 
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COLUMNIST  NAMED 
DEAN — John  P.  Roche,  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  and 
former  advisor  to  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  has  been 
appointed  academic  dean 
of  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts 
University.  Roche,  who  has 
written  his  column,  "A  Word 
Edgewise,"  for  nearly  10 
years,  will  continue  it  with 
King  Features  Syndicate  in 
over  150  newspapers  and 
also  will  retain  his  position 
as  Henry  R.  Luce  Professor 
of  Civilization  and  Foreign 
Affairs  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  school.  Roche  writes 
a  monthly  piece  for  the  News 
Watch  column  in  TV  Guide. 


TEXAS  RETIREMENT— 
Clayte  Binion  Jr.,  executive 
editor,  left  the  Houston 
Chronicle  July  1  under  the 
paper's  mandatory  retire¬ 
ment  age  of  65.  He  has 
been  with  the  Chronicle 
since  1949  in  such 
capacities  as  editorial  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Binion  started 
his  career  45  years  ago  on 
the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
owned  and  co-published  by 
his  father,  W.  C.  Binion,  Sr. 
A  past  president  of  both  the 
Texas  UPl  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Texas  APME 
Association,  Binion  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  a  director 
of  the  Chronicle. 


Charles  Overby,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Gannett  News  Service  and 
former  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner — named 
executive  editor  of  Today,  Cocoa, 
Florida.  Overby  also  will  coordinate 
coverage  provided  by  Today's  sister 
weekly  newspapers  in  Brevard,  Titus¬ 
ville  Star  Advocate  and  Melbourne 
Times.  Overby  has  been  Southern  cor¬ 
respondent  for  GNS  for  18  months. 

♦  *  He 

Nicholas  D.  Seminoee.  a  former  report¬ 
er  and  writer — appointed  director  of 
public  relations  for  Dagar  Enterprises 
Inc.,  Woodbridge,  Conn,  firm  in  com¬ 
mercial  energy  management  systems. 

H<  He  H< 

Bruce  Rudd,  formerly  publisher  of 
Calgary  (Alta.)  Albertan — appointed 
general  manager  of  F.  P.  Publications 
Ltd.  Toronto.  John  A.  Hamilton,  general 
manager  of  the  Ottawa  Journal — 
replaces  Rudd  at  the  Albertan. 

♦  Hs  H« 

C.  Ray  Steele  Jr. — named  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bcc.  The 
post,  formerly  designated  as  city  editor, 
was  held  by  Bob  Molander,  who  moves 
to  executive  sports  editor.  Named  assis¬ 
tant  metropolitan  editor,  Diane  Webster. 


Clief  Butler,  general  manager  of  the 
Carmel  (Calif.)  Pine  Cone  and  Valley 
Outlook — appointed  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Pomona  (Calif.) 
Progress-Bulletin . 

H«  ♦  He 

John  Coutts,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette — 
elected  president  of  the  Mountain  Ad 
Men  Association. 

He  He  He 

Lionel  S.  Jackson,  president- 
publisher,  New  Haven  Newspapers — to 
board  of  trustees,  Connecticut  Public 
Expenditure  Council,  privately-financed 
taxpayers’  research  organization. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Patricia  N.  Mathews — to  editorial 
page  staff  of  the  Washinnton  Post.  She 
was  special  assistant  to  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Geno  Baroni  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
in  1975-76  was  vicepresident  of  Walker 
A.  Williams  and  Company,  management 
analysis  and  resource  development  firm. 

*  *  ♦ 

George  Czerny,  managing  editor  of  the 
Orillia  (Ont.)  Packet  and  Times  for  the 
past  five  years — appointed  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  weekly  Collinnwood 
Enterprise-Bulletin,  replacing  Jack  T. 
Macnurchy — resigned  after  35  years 
with  the  paper.  Tony  McAui.ey,  formerly 
an  assistant  editor — succeeds  Czerny  as 
managing  editor. 

Hi  ifi 

Nancy  Wieliams  Stoddard,  librarian  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch — named  ar¬ 
chivist  of  the  Newspaper  Division  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Tina  Press — appointed  director  of 
editorials  for  WCBS  Radio  from  CBS 
News,  where  she  was  a  writer  and  as¬ 
signment  editor.  She  is  married  to  Dr. 
David  M.  Rubin,  chairman  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  and  associate  editor  of  More 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

At  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch,  Ronai  d  Pataeio — promoted  to 
news  editor  from  city  editor  and  Thomas 
McNamara — to  city  editor  from  editor  of 
the  northern  Westchester  editions. 

Additional  promotions  at  the  Reporter 
Dispatch:  Robert  Plunkett  Jr. — 
northern  Westchester  editor;  Anita 
Sama — to  assistant  city  editor:  Robert 
Gori  ACH — to  assistant  news  editor  and 
Robert  Thomson — to  night  city  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Peggy  Higgins,  copy  editor  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Eveninn  &  Snnday  Bulletin — elected 
president  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  She  is  the 
first  woman  to  head  the  chapter  serving 
the  tri-state  area. 

*  *  ♦ 

Elix)n  F.  Phillips,  who  filled  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  environment  writer,  transporta¬ 
tion  writer,  magazine  editor  and  copy 
editor  over  the  past  seven  years  at  the 
Cincinnati  Post — to  copy  editor  at  the 
Miami  News. 

♦  *  * 

Verda  Gibbs,  formerly  of  the  Carthane 
(Tenn.)  Courier  staff — named  director  of 
publicity  for  Top  Billing,  Inc.,  Nashville 
talent  agency. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ina  Meyers — appointed  Mamaroneck 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times  editor,  from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  since  1974. 
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TO  MARKETING  MANAGER— Jona¬ 
than  Thompson  has  been  appointed 
advertising  marketing  manager  for  the 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Company. 
Thompson  was  formerly  sales  develop¬ 
ment  manager  and  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1972.  His  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  development  of 
selling  opportunities,  counter  and  inter¬ 
media  selling  strategy,  and  advertising 
sales  training. 

Fred  Engard,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Review-Chronicle — elected  president  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Kenneth  J.  Cummings — appointed  vice- 
president  and  midwest  sales  manager  of 
Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  Cummings  has 
been  with  MMN  in  New  York  for  8 
years,  recently  as  vicepresident  for  sales 
development. 

t  ♦  * 

AlbertG.  Reynolds,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Valley 
Journal — named  business  manager.  He 
is  currently  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  executives 
Association-North.  Larry  Higgins — to 
succeed  Reynolds  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Valley  Journal  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Times,  a  post  also  held  by  Reynolds. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Lew  Spence — retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News-Pied¬ 
mont — appointed  to  board  of  directors 
of  the  Greenville  Sales  &  Marketing 
Executives.  Spence  was  formerly  first 
vicepresident  of  the  Westchester  (N.Y.) 
Sales  &  Marketing  Executives. 

4c  :|c  :)c 

Carolyn  Brown  Meyer — to  the  New 
York  Daily  News  advertising  staff,  travel 
and  resort  classification.  She  sold  adver¬ 
tising  space  for  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers  and  Artnews  magazine  and 
earlier  was  with  Wells,  Rich,  Green  Ad¬ 
vertising. 


Barbara  Spurlock  Moeeet.  copy 
editor  for  the  Kansas  City  Star — ^joined 
National  Geographic  News  Service  in 
Washington,  as  a  writer. 

4c  4(  4: 

Kenneth  Towery — rejoined  the  staff  of 
Senator  John  Tower  of  Texas  after  re¬ 
signing  as  assistant  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Texas.  Towery  was 
press  assistant  and  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  to  Tower  from  I%3  to  1969.  Towery 
won  a  1955  Pulitzer  for  exposing  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  veteran’s  land  program  while 
with  the  Caero  (Tex.)  Daily  Record. 

4c  4c  4c 

Edward  L.  Cuddihy — named  city 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  re¬ 
placing  Louis  H.  Wacker — retired. 
Michael  P.  McKeating,  reporter — 
named  an  assistant  city  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

Carol  Kendrick,  general  assignment 
reporter,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union — to 
field  reporter  for  KFMB-TV,  San  Diego. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dan  Wilkens — named  publisher  of  La 
Mesa  (Calif.)  L/yi?  News,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  part  of  the  San  Diego  Urban 
Newspaper  Group.  He  succeeds  Bill 
Holliday,  resigned.  Wilkens  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Reminder  Newspaper,  sister 
publication  of  Life  News  in  south  Dan 
Diego-Imperial  Beach  area. 

4t  4c  4c 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has 
named  newsprint  sales  managers  in  two 
regions — Stephen  Hobson,  regional  man¬ 
ager  for  New  England,  and  James 
Bi.ickle,  Mid-Atlantic  area.  Hobson  will 
be  based  in  the  company’s  Boston  office 
and  Blickle  in  Stamford,  Conn,  head¬ 
quarters. 

4c  4c  4c 

Edwin  Gunshore — promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Hazleton  (Pa.) 
Standard-Speaker,  succeeding  Harry  J. 
Sandrock,  retired  after  51  years  with  the 
newspaper.  Gunshore  joined  the  paper  in 
1956  and  became  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  in  1975. 

4c  4c  4c 

Frank  Brady — named  publisher  of 
the  Lake  Havasu  City  (Ariz.)  Herald. 
Brady,  advertising  manager  since  1975, 
replaces  Joe  Soldwedel — moved  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Sun.  Robert  Massey,  ad  salesman — 
promoted  to  advertising  manager  and 
Glenn  Conroy,  a  circulation  manager — 
to  the  advertising  staff. 

4c  4c  4c 

R.  Vincent  Reynoid.s — promoted  to 
new  position  of  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Times-World  Corporation, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  publisher  of  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  World-News.  Reynolds,  who 
became  a  part-time  employee  in  1965 
moved  up  in  circulation  to  metro  man¬ 
ager  by  1972. 
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Public  service  effort 
ends  in  tragedy 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

A  15-year-old  girl  who  was  lured  to  a 
phony  baby-sitting  job  after  her  free 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News  was  found 
slain  in  a  wooded  area  a  half  mile  from 
her  home. 

When  the  girl’s  body  was  found  and 
the  killer  was  still  on  the  loose,  the  Home 
News  cancelled  four  columns  of  free  ads. 

“We  didn't  know  for  sure,  at  that 
time,  that  the  killer  was  using  the  ads  as  a 
lure,  but  we  could  take  no  chance.  And 
even  when  a  suspect  was  arrested  and 
had  confessed  to  the  murder  we  did  not 
put  the  student  ads  back  in  the  paper,” 
explains  Robert  E.  Rhodes,  executive 
editor  of  the  Home  News. 

Rhodes  described  in  a  column,  “The 
Editor’s  Side,”  how  this  public-service 
effort  of  the  Home  News  assisting  high 
school  students  in  job-seeking  ended  in 
tragedy.  His  comments  appeared  on  the 
Sunday,  June  26,  editorial  page  of  the 
Home  News. 

The  Milltown,  N.J.,  girl,  Patricia 
Kuhlthau,  had  placed  the  ad  three  days 
before  her  body  was  found.  Jack  Owens 
Houseman,  31,  a  machine  operator  with 
a  history  of  sex  offense,  is  the  suspect. 
The  girl  died  of  29  stab  wounds  in  the 
chest,  throat  and  abdomen.  Houseman 
was  arrested  June  17. 

Cancelling  the  ads  prompted  a  reader 
to  write,  Rhodes  said.  The  reader  noted 
that  the  suspect  apprehended  had  been  a 
repeat  sexual  offender  and  she  blamed 
“the  system  for  letting  him  be  back  on 
the  street.”  The  woman  said:  “I  felt  that 
your  paper  was  offering  a  real  service  to 
the  public  in  that  (free  ads)  column  that 
had  to  be  cancelled  because  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  justice.” 

Last  week  the  Home  News  executives 
met  to  determine  the  future  of  the  public 
service  program.  For  more  than  10  years 
the  Home  News  has  offered  free  space  in 
its  classified  ad  pages  to  students  who 
are  looking  for  summer  jobs.  Each  year 
the  newspaper  makes  the  decision 
whether  to  offer  the  service  again. 

“We  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
youngsters  really  do  find  jobs  through 
these  ads  and  whether  we  really  are  pro¬ 
viding  a  necessary  public  service.  And 
each  year  as  it  comes  time  our  classified 
ad  department  receives  a  spate  of 
calls — Are  you  going  to  have  it  again, 
when  does  it  start,  when  do  1  have  to  get 
my  ad  in,  etc.  Usually  most  of  the  calls 
are  from  parents,”  wrote  Rhodes. 

Rhodes  said  that  because  the  demand 
was  still  high  for  the  service,  the  news¬ 
paper  went  ahead  with  the  ad  service 
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again  this  year,  with  the  rules  the 
same — the  ad  had  to  be  limited  to  high 
school  students,  it  had  to  be  signed  by 
the  student’s  parent  or  guardian,  it  had  to 
be  limited  to  29  words,  it  would  run  free 
for  seven  consecutive  days  starting  Sun¬ 
day,  June  1 2,  and  the  application  for  the 
ad  must  include  the  person’s  name,  age, 
school,  address  and  telephone  number. 

This  year  the  Home  News  received 
173  such  ads  in  time  for  publication. 
Most  of  the  ads,  typically,  were  for 
baby-sitting  or  gardening  or  lawn-cutting 
activities. 

“And  now  one  of  those  173  is  dead.  In 
the  beginning,  the  most  well-intentioned 
public  service  offering;  in  the  end, 
tragedy,”  Rhodes  wrote. 

Rhodes  said  he  doesn’t  know  how 
many  stories  about  murder  he  has  writ¬ 
ten,  or  edited.  “But  many.  And  like  any 
newspaperman  I  have  been  able  to  look 
at  them  clinically,  with  the  conditioned 
detachment  necessary  for  a  journalist  to 
do  an  efficient  job.”  But  he  said  he’ll 
never  be  able  to  forget  the  stabbing  of  the 
girl  who  responded  to  what  she  thought 
was  to  be  a  baby-sitting  job  secured 
through  her  home-town  newspaper. 

Rhodes  said  a  suggestion  was  made  at 
the  meeting  of  Home  News  executives 
that  instead  of  giving  free  ads  to  the 
youngsters  looking  for  jobs  that  it  be 
turned  around  and  employers  be  offered 
free  space  if  they  were  looking  for  work¬ 
ers.  “But  we  felt  even  this  would  not  be 
safeguard  enough.  Anyone  who  can 
make  a  phone  call  to  someone  who  has 
placed  an  ad  can  place  his  own  adjust  as 
easily. 

“We  all  acknowledged  that  this  inci¬ 
dent  was  a  once  in  a  lifetime  occurrence. 
None  of  us  is  aware  of  a  similar  incident 
happening  anywhere  else,  in  any  of  the 
communities  where  other  newspapers 
for  years  have  provided  the  same  kind  of 
free  ad  service. 

“We  were  aware  too  that  there  are  any 
number  of  public  places  where  a  young 
person  can  post  a  notice  that  he  or  she  is 
looking  for  work.  You  see  these  ‘want 
ads’  frequently  on  bulletin  boards  in 
supermarkets,  community  centers  and 
the  like.  The  contact  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  have  to  be  through  the  newspaper 
ad.” 

Rhodes  said  it  was  decided  that  the 
free  ads  to  high  school  students  would 
not  be  available  at  least  not  next  year, 
unless  “it  becomes  apparent  that  there  is 
some  overwhelming  reason  to  do  so.” 
He  said  that  Home  News  personnel  will 
talk  to  as  many  of  this  year’s  job  adver¬ 
tisers  as  possible  to  discern  their  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  program. 


“With  the  suspension  of  this  program, 

1  feel  for  those  young  people  next  year 
who  will  find  it  that  much  more  difficult 
to  get  the  jobs  they  need  in  the  summer. 
...  I  feel  for  that  poor  15- year-old  and 
the  future  she  will  never  have  and  her 
family  and  friends  who  will  forever 
mourn  her.  I  feel  mostly  for  a  society  in 
which  we  live,  which,  in  its  imperfect 
manner  of  justice,  cannot  protect  us  from 
that  which  we  cannot  see  and  forces  the 
withdrawal  of  a  helping  hand.  And  visits 
its  tragedy  on  a  young  girl  going  inno¬ 
cently  forward  with  the  most  laudatory 
aim  of  trying  to  earn  some  money  for  the 
summer. 

“There  is  no  explanation.  And  I  guess 
that’s  what  hurts  the  most.” 

Now  there  is  nothing  to  stop  students 
from  purchasing  the  same  type  of  ad  the 
Home  News  was  giving  away  to  students 
and  have  it  published  anyhow,  some 
executives  feel,  Rhodes  said. 

Race  sponsored 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  helped  to 
sponsor  of  the  1977  Trinity  Trot  in  Fort 
Worth,  June  18.  In  this  year’s  race,  864 
runners  of  all  ages,  shapes  and  sizes 
were  hot  to  trot.  Last  year’s  race,  spon¬ 
sored  only  by  the  Downtown  YMCA  and 
the  Fort  Worth  Runners  Club  had  just 
166  entries. 
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Carla’s 

clips 

By  Carla  Rupp 


A  DUMMY  OF  THE  TRIB,  a  feature  paper  scheduled  to 
start  publication  on  a  Monday  thru  Friday  basis,  was  passed 
around  at  an  early  evening  cocktail  party  in  Central  Park 
(June  21).  See  cut  below. 

TheTbib 
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CARTER  JIGSAW 

Putting  Together  the  Puzzling  Pieces 
Of  Our  White  House  Leadership 
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'  Richard  Reeves  ...  A  Senate  ‘Rebel’  Talks! 

I _  _ _ 1.  TRm '<reuti  Ira.  ’I - ^ 


Leonard  Saffir,  47,  former  Hearst  correspondent,  former 
chief  assistant  to  ex-New  York  Senator  James  Buckley,  and 
one-time  publisher  of  the  Latin  American  Times  and  New 
York  Standard,  a  paper  that  appeared  during  the  1963  New 
York  newspaper  strike,  is  publisher  and  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Trib. 

John  Denson,  73,  former  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  of  the  Hearst-owned  Journal  American,  is 
editor  of  the  paper,  which  will  be  printed  by  the  Somerset 
Publishing  Co.,  Somerset,  N.J.,  an  offset  printer  about  an 
hour  drive  away  from  Manhattan’s  westside.  The  plant, 
which  lies  along  side  of  Interstate  287  that  connects  with  the 
Jersey  Turnpike,  also  prints  the  tab-size  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  American  Metal  Market  newspapers. 

Attending  the  fund  raising  affair  at  the  posh  restaurant  in 
Central  Park  were  James  Buckley  and  former  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  William  E.  Simon,  two  of  the  ten  backers  who  have 
reportedly  put  up  $10  million  “seed  money”;  Priscilla  Smith, 
Buckley’s  sister  and  managing  editor  of  the  National  Re¬ 
view;  Louis  Lefkowitz,  attorney  general  of  the  state  of  New 
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York;  Rod  Beaton  and  Frank  Tremaine  of  UPl;  Stan  Swinton 
of  AP;  and  William  Payette  and  Sid  Goldberg  of  United 
Features  Syndicate. 

Bill  Hearst,  editor-in-chief,  Hearst  Newspapers,  was  one 
of  the  party-goers.  After  some  posing  for  pictures  with  Den¬ 
son,  Hearst  told  E&P  that  he  was  very  optimistic  about  the 
paper’s  chances  for  success.  He  said  if  the  publisher  needed 
any  financial  backing  from  Hearst  Corp.,  his  company  would 
be  willing  to  make  an  investment.  He  said  no  formal  request 
had  been  made  to  Hearst  Corp.  at  this  time. 

The  72-page  dummy  featured  material  drawn  from  wire 
services.and  syndicates.  Among  these  were  UPl,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Scripps-Howard  News  Service,  Hearst 
Special  News  Service,  Field  Enterprises,  L.A.  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate,  King  Features,  and  United  Features. 

Staff  written  material  in  the  prototype  included  political 
pieces  by  Warren  Rogers,  formerly  with  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  Herald-Tribune;  Richard  Reeves,  previously  with 
New  York  magazine;  and  Dan  Kurzman,  a  former  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  correspondent. 

* 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INVITATIONAL  SAIL  RE¬ 
GATTA  July  7  to  New  London,  Conn.,  sounds  like  a  real  big 
deal,  and  Times  readers  in  Connecticut  are  hoping  it  will 
become  an  annual  event.  As  many  as  70  boats  will  be  racing, 
with  150  cruise-alongs,  including  the  Barbanegra,  the  Clear¬ 
water,  the  Mary  E,  Captain  Jack  and  Enchantress.  Mike 
Leahy  and  Irving  Lipner,  both  editors  for  the  Connecticut 
Weekly,  the  Times  Sunday  supplement,  will  take  their 
families  on  the  Santa  Maria.  The  press  power  boat  will  have 
Joan  Fishman,  New  York  Times  reporter,  and  a  photographer 
covering  the  5  p.m.  start-up  at  the  Larchmont  Breakwaters, 
and  Bill  Wallace,  Times  reporter,  will  cover  the  finish  about 
noon  on  Friday,  July  8.  The  Goodyear  Blimp,  the  May¬ 
flower,  will  follow  the  race  and  on  it  will  be  a  times  photog¬ 
rapher,  an  AP  photographer  and  several  cameramen  mak¬ 
ing  a  documentary  of  the  race  for  Morris-Rivlin  Productions, 
which  did  the  movie  on  the  Bicentennial  Op-Sail.  “It’s  all 
absolutely  wild,”  is  how  Midge  Longley,  an  assistant  to  Don 
Nizen,  who  is  vicepresident  of  consumer  marketing,  de¬ 
scribes  the  plans.  Mrs.  Longley,  who  will  ride  the  press  boat, 
has  been  making  the  arrangements  for  the  past  three  months, 
and  says  there  are  iron-on  t-shirts  and  blue-on-white  New 
York  Times  pennants  on  each  of  the  boats.  Skippers  will  be 
given  pennants,  but  anyone  else  can  buy  them  for  $8.95  and 
this  entitles  the  other  boats  to  free  berths  in  New  London. 
The  entry  fee  for  racing  is  $25  and  the  Times  is  generously 
donating  that  money  to  New  York’s  South  Street  Seaport 
Museum  and  to  the  Mystic  (Conn.)  Seaport  Museum,  the 
great  whaling  museum.  The  Times  is  giving  $3,000  in  cash 
prizes  and  the  boats  get  plaques  for  racing  and  crew  mem¬ 
bers  will  receive  certificates  of  participation. 

ifc  *  3k 

APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  WEEK  DEPT.— Lou  Ann 
Snodgrass  has  been  named  sports  editor  of  the  Greensbur^ 
(Ind.)  News.  She  is  believed  to  be  the  only  female  holding 
down  the  high  sports  position  on  a  daily  paper  in  the  country. 

Lou  Ann  joined  the  News  after  graduating  in  June  from 
Ball  State  University  where  she  was  sports  editor  of  the 
campus  daily.  In  December,  the  News  believes  it  may  have 
set  another  newspaper  first  when  it  promoted  Dennis 
Wagner  to  circulation  manager.  Dennis  was  18  years  old  at 
the  time.  He  might  still  be  the  youngest  circulation  manager 
in  the  business. 
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HARD-NEWS  HOUND  Bob  Green  is  now  sniffing  out 
the  Bluebloods  and  media  celebrities  in  the  Hamptons 
out  of  the  East  End  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.  His  gossip 
column  aptly  called  “The  Scene”  Sunday,  June  26,  in  the 
extra  two  pages  added  for  the  summer  to  Newsday’s 
Suffolk  edition. 
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Monty  Curtis,  more  formally  known  as  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis,  a  vicepresident  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  must  know  by  now  he  has  a  lot  of  friends.  He’s 
pictured  here  at  K-R  headquarters  in  Miami  reading  and 
analyzing  newspapers  as  a  basis  for  improving  content 
for  readers  and  advertisers,  doing  this  at  the  request  of 
individual  editors  and  publishers.  After  many  months  in 
St.  Francis  Hospital  Curtis  is  back  at  work.  He  suffered  an 
aneurysm  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  November  22,  while  opening  a 
workshop  at  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  Knight- 
Ridder  newspapers.  Curtis  is  proud  of  the  several 
hundred  letters  he  received.  It  seems  a  shame,  he  told  us, 
to  bury  these  letters  in  the  files.  There  are  some  lessons 
to  be  learned  in  excerpts  from  these  letters,  he  says. 


Monty  back  at  work 


For  example,  young  Eddie  Robinette  began  as  a 
talented  reporter  on  the  Macon  Telegraph.  He  was  once 
vigorously  anti-management  and  anti-ownership,  not  an 
uncommon  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  young  news¬ 
paper  people  George  Beebe,  associate  publisher,  Miami 
Herald,  and  Curtis  encounter  in  workshops.  Don  Carter 
and  his  Macon  associates  provided  Robinette  with  a 
daily  demonstration  that  a  Knight-Ridder  practices  what 
it  preaches  in  editorial  excellence  and  business  success. 
“Being  a  bright,  intelligent  lad,  Eddie  got  the  message,” 
says  Curtis. 

“Eddie’s  attitude  changed.  When  Roger  Ann  Jones 
moved  from  city  editor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Macon 
News,  she  selected  Eddie  as  city  editor.  He  did  brilliant¬ 
ly,”  Curtis  writes.  Now  Eddie  is  assistant  managing  editor 
at  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  Frank  Caperton,  executive 
editor,  says  he  is  “doing  very  well  and  is  totally  pro¬ 
management  and  pro-ownership.” 

Curtis  thought  Robinette’s  letter  was  worth  repeating: 
“Consider  this  a  demand  that  you  return  to  the  battle- 
front.  I  need  a  kindred  spirit  to  help  me  keep  my  feet  on 
the  ground,  Monty,  and  you  are  the  only  person  who  has 
risen  to  such  lofty  management  heights  with  whom  I  can 
identify. 

“Monty,  the  thoughts  of  everyone  here  in  the  news¬ 
room  are  with  you.  We  care  about  you.  All  of  us  are  well; 
I’m  really  excited  about  my  new  job  and  about  Superman 
(Frank  C.) — he’s  one  great  guy.  Please  get  well  soon.” 

This  letter,  and  others,  from  Red  Motley  of  Parade  who 
simply  said  “Fight,”  and  from  a  long  host  of  people  en¬ 
couraged  him.  They  included  get-wells  from  James  M. 
Talley,  managing  editor.  National  Courier,  Plainfield, 
N.J.,  Tony  Ridder,  publisher,  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News 
and  his  editor  Larry  Jinks,  John  Lake,  publisher,  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Independent,  Bob  Campbell, 
editor,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times,  Paul  Miller,  Gannett 
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chairman,  Don  Brazier,  Sunday  editor,  Seattle  Times,  and 
also  James  B.  King,  managing  editor.  Robert  W.  Chan¬ 
dler,  editor  and  owner  of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  said  he 
hears  circulators  complain  about  the  trouble  getting  car¬ 
riers,  but  his  son  is  glad  he’s  got  the  job.  It’s  great  fun 
seeing  how  newspaper  people  care  and  express  the  feel¬ 
ings  for  another.  Peter  M.  Macdonald,  president  of  Harris 
Enterprises,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  says,  “I  give  you  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  my  Scottish  mother  used  to  send:  ‘you  tak’ 
good  care  of  yourself  now,  good  folks  are  scarce!’  ”  John 
Prescott  told  Curtis  that  “thank  God,”  he  has  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  “strength  and  alertness.”  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger  was  telling  Monty  about  the  “astonishing  price” 
Murdoch  paid  for  the  New  York  Post  and  that  “under  the 
guidance  of  Mike  O’Neill,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
raised  their  sights  against  the  Times  and  marched  up  the 
hill.”  Now  he  guesses  that  “in  fear  of  what  Murdoch 
might  do,  they  are  marching  down  again.” 

TICKET-FIXING — ^The  two  San  Diego  newspapers  have 
been  slinging  charges  of  ticket-fixing  at  each  other.  A 
complaint  was  filed  last  March  by  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune  staff  reporter  M.  J.  Lagies,  who  alleged  that 
Frank  Nottbusch,  a  19-year  veteran  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  and  Homer  Glance,  a  staff  reporter  for  the  San 
Diego  Union,  conspired  to  obtain  confidential  police 
information  involving  Lagies.  The  San  Diego  Union  re¬ 
ported  May  26  that  Lagies  had  said  that  Clance  and  Nott¬ 
busch  attempted  to  obtain  a  police  report  on  Lagies  who 
had  been  stopped  while  driving  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol;  the  charge  had  later  been  reduced  to  reckless 
driving.  Lagies  pleaded  guilty.  Lagies  alleged  in  his  com¬ 
plaint  that  Clance  attempted  to  obtain  the  report  to  cur¬ 
tail  an  investigation  by  Lagies  into  alleged  ticket-fixing  by 
judges.  Evening  Tribune  sports  writer  Earl  Keller  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  he  periodically  sent  Nottbusch  traffic 
tickets  accumulated  by  newspaper  staff  members  and 
himself  to  be  fixed.  “That  was  four  or  five  or  six  years 
ago.  A  lot  of  people  did  this  kind  of  thing.”  Keller  also 
said  he  sent  Nottbusch  tickets  to  Charger  football  games. 
“It  was  not  out  of  gratuity.  Sometimes  I  gave  him  my 
personal  tickets.  It  was  out  of  friendship.  I  knew  Judge 
Nottbusch  was  a  fan  and  could  use  more  tickets  than  the 
two  he  paid  for  himself.”  Evening  Tribune  reporter  Paul 
Cour  said  he  told  the  grand  jury  he  had  received  a  speed¬ 
ing  ticket  and  sent  the  citation  to  Earl  Keller.  He  said  he 
also  enclosed  two  Charger  tickets  with  the  speeding  tic¬ 
ket.  Nelson  Fisher,  former  sports  writer  for  the  San 
Diego  Union,  also  acknowledged  that  he  knew  of  cases 
of  traffic  citations  “fixed.” 

RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE— Ezra  L.  Dolan  has  memories 
directing  Young  Columbus  tours  to  Europe  for  news¬ 
paper  carriers.  The  last  trip  was  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  youths’  love  for  America  surfaces,  sometimes  at  jar¬ 
ring  moments,  says  Dolan,  former  vice  president  and 
director  of  public  relations  at  Parade  and  now  its 
Young  Columbus  consultant.  A  group  of  Young  Colum¬ 
buses  decided  to  go  stand  in  front  of  the  Communists 
and  sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  but  most  of  the 
loud  singing  was  done  on  the  bus.  Madrid’s  flea  mar¬ 
ket  had  been  full  of  Reds  because  Spain’s  Communist 
Party  had  just  been  legalized  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Civil  War.  Parade  president  James  M.  McAllister,  an  es¬ 
cort  the  previous  year,  also  had  witnessed  some  old- 
fashioned  love-of-America.  “I  had  heard  that  patriotism 
among  our  young  people  was  now  a  square  thing,  but 
when  I  presented  that  U.S.  Bicentennial  flag  to  the 
Yugoslav  mayor,  all  134  of  our  kids  stood  up  and  sang 
the  National  Anthem.  It  was  spontaneous  and  heart¬ 
warming,  but  I’m  sure  you’d  never  convince  the  Com¬ 
munist  officials  in  the  crowd  it  wasn’t  staged.” 
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United  Press  International 
celebrates  70th  birthday 


By  H.D.  Quigg 

They  have  been  70  roaring,  aching,  in¬ 
ventive,  and  never  timid  years — wars 
and  science,  changing  mores  and  shifting 
national  bents,  politics  and  old  lace, 
tragedy  and  fun.  Enough  to  test  a  repor¬ 
ter's  mettle. 

United  Press  International,  a  giant 
world  news-gathering  agency  that  covers 
all  aspects  of  what  is  going  on,  and  why, 
turned  70  years  old  June  21,  1977. 

UPl’s  dispatches  are  for  all  seasons, 
all  continents,  round-the-clock,  seven 
days  a  week  in  a  language  flow  upwards 
of  seven  million  words  a  day.  They  in¬ 
form  and  explain. 

They  go  to  newspapers,  broadcasters, 
business  executives,  the  White  House, 
ships  at  sea — and  the  news  is  delivered  in 
pictures  and  spoken  words  as  well  as 
written  ones. 

It  began  in  1907  as  United  Press  (the 
International  was  added  in  a  merger  in 
1958)  with  wire  delivery  by  the  hand- 
flicked  dot-dash  of  Morse  code  on  a  tele¬ 
grapher's  “bug"  transmitter  to  369  client 
newspapers.  They  received  12,000  words 
a  day  at  top  speed  of  50  words  a  minute. 

Now  there  are  6,972  direct  subscribers 
worldwide — U.S.  clients  include  1,131 
newspapers  and  3,650  broadcast 
stations — and  the  delivery  speed  goes  up 
to  1,200  words  a  minute. 

Carrier  pigeons  were  sometimes  used 
as  a  stopgap  measure  in  the  early  days. 
Native  runners  were  used  in  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  war  in  1935.  Now  the  UPI  delivery 
system  is  hitched  to  the  computer.  Satel¬ 
lites  play  a  major  role,  and  testing  is 
going  on  of  “small  dish"  earth  stations 
that  could  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  any 
newspaper  or  radio-TV  station. 

The  years  have  tested  the  mettle  of 
many  a  reporter — and  made  some  fam¬ 
ous. 

There  was  William  G.  Shepherd,  who 
counted  the  workers  he  saw  jumping 
from  the  blazing  Triangle  Waist  factory 
in  New  York  in  I9I I.  He  wrote:  “Sixty- 
two  ‘thud — deads.'  I  call  them  that  be¬ 
cause  the  sound  and  the  thought  of  death 
came  to  me.  each  time,  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant." 

There  was  Raymond  Clapper  discover¬ 
ing  the  “smoke-filled  room"  that  made 
Warren  G.  Harding  the  GOP  presidential 
nominee — and  a  new  phrase  entered 
political  language. 

Westbrook  Pegler,  pioneering  the 
“Aw  nuts"  school  of  sports  writing. 
Harold  Jacobs,  and  his  Mexican- 


(H.D.  Quigg  is  a  reporter  for  United  Press 
International.) 


revolution  expense  account  for  “one 
mule,  shot  out  from  under  me."  Harri¬ 
son  Salisbury,  writing  in  New  York  on 
June  21,  1941,  of  the  possibility  that  Hit¬ 
ler  would  turn  on  Russia  in  a  few 
days — and  getting  a  call  that  night  that  it 
was  happening. 

There  was  Merriman  Smith,  staring  at 
the  exploded  head  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
There  were  Walter  Cronkite,  Eric 
Sevareid,  Charles  Collingwood,  Howard 
K.  Smith,  H.  Allen  Smith  and  a  host  of 
other  bylines  and  of  newsmen  who  con¬ 
tributed  anonymously. 

Bill  Shepherd  had  a  long  career,  and 
when  anybody  asked  him  how  he  kept 
his  touch  for  simple  factual  telling,  he 
would  reply:  “Nothing  to  it.  1  just  write 
for  the  milkman  in  Omaha."  “The 
Omaha  milkman"  became  a  standard 
company  phrase  for  many  years. 

The  call  letters  designating  the  Omaha 
bureau  on  the  wire  are  WH.  Many  of  the 
messages  of  instruction  on  how  to  handle 
a  story  that  went  from  headquarters  to 
bureaus  around  the  world  ended  with  the 
admonition,  “Remember  WH  MM." 

“The  accomplishments  of  UPI  over 
the  past  70  years  speak  for  themselves," 
said  UPI  president  Roderick  W.  Beaton. 
“Our  opportunities  and  challenges  for 
the  future  have  never  been  greater. 

“Our  goals  remain  constant — to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
news  coverage  of  each  day,  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  speed,  talented  writing,  balanced 
reporting  and  always  with  honesty." 

The  basic  role  of  UPI  is  coverage  of 
spot  news — of  what  is  happening. 
Editor-in-chief  H.  L.  Stevenson  adds 
this: 

“It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  simply 
report  that  an  event  has  taken  place,  that 
a  government  has  fallen  or  a  riot  broken 
out.  Into  all  these  stories,  whether  they 
come  from  a  faraway  capital  overseas  or 
the  state  capital,  must  go  the  background 
and  perspective  to  help  convey  the  total 
picture,  to  provide  the  understanding 
that  is  essential  for  today's  sophisticated 
audience." 

The  United  Press,  incorporated  in 
New  York  on  June  21.  1907.  was 
founded  by  E.  W.  Scripps,  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  as  a  news  service  avail¬ 
able  to  all.  This  was  in  contrast  with  the 
Associated  Press,  whose  members  ex¬ 
changed  news  and  governed  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  new  member  newspapers. 

Scripps  wrote  later:  “1  regard  my  life's 
greatest  service  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  be  the  creation  of  the  U.P." 

The  service  did  not  begin  operating 
until  July  15  due  to  merger  technicalities. 
The  first  “By  United  Press"  credit  line 


appeared  over  a  dispatch  from  New 
York,  beginning:  “The  completion  of  an 
important  press  association  consolida¬ 
tion  was  announced  this  morning. 

“By  arrangements  just  completed,  the 
Publishers  Press  Association,  the 
Scripps  McRae  Press  Association  and 
the  Scripps  News  Association  became 
one  concern,  under  the  name  of  the  ‘Un¬ 
ited  Press  Associations.'  " 

To  spur  the  battle  with  the  competing 
A.P.  and  the  newly  formed  Hearst  News 
Service,  Scripps  selected  as  news  man¬ 
ager  Roy  Wilson  Howard.  He  was  only 
24  but  he  had  an  inordinate  amount  of 
drive,  verve  and  inventiveness. 

The  men  who  ran  the  infant  company 
were  bursting  with  ideas.  They  broke 
with  wire  service  tradition.  They  put  the 
reporter's  byline  on  important  stories, 
sent  features  over  the  wire,  started  the 
wire-service  interview,  covered  the  labor 
as  well  as  the  management  side  of  indust¬ 
rial  disputes. 

“A  news  story  that  correctly  reports  a 
situation  must  inevitably  reflect  and  re¬ 
produce  that  color  and  atmosphere 
natural  to  the  situation,"  Howard  ob¬ 
served.  “The  real  danger  is  not  in  hon¬ 
estly  colored  news  but  in  dishonestly 
bleached  news." 

The  UPI  of  today  devotes  more  than  a 
third  of  its  total  news  delivery  to  in¬ 
terpretive,  colorful,  analytical  material. 

A  highly  important  early  United  Press 
achievement  was  blazing  a  straight  trail 
through  the  jungle  of  international  ag¬ 
reements  among  news  services.  Until 
then,  American  news  services  had  ex¬ 
changed  their  reports  for  the  biased  news 
of  subsidized  foreign  agencies.  The  U.P. 
sent  American-trained  reporters  abroad 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


NEWS  FROM  SPACE— William  E. 
Wilson,  chief  engineer  audio  service, 
UPI,  checks  the  receiver  of  the  earth 
station  that  is  beamed  at  a  satellite 
22,300  miles  away.  The  receiver  is 
located  outside  UPl's  New  York  head¬ 
quarters. 
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(Continued  from  page  26) 
to  gather  news  independently. 

The  result  was  a  revolution  in  news 
gathering. 

A  man  who  remembers  the  early  days 
is  James  L.  Kilgallen,  who  worked  for 
U.P.  in  Chicago  13  years  after  it  was 
founded  and  covered  the  Black  Sox 
baseball  scandal  trial  in  1920. 

“The  U.P.  was  a  jazzy  organization,” 
he  says.  “We  shortened  up  the  stuff, 
made  it  easier  to  read.  Roy  Howard  was 
a  stickler  for  that.  The  A.P.  wasn’t  hit¬ 
ting  features;  it  was  strictly  in  the  dig¬ 
nified  style,  straightaway.  Howard  was  a 
punch  fellow.  You’d  really  go  all  out  for 
him. 

“Now  and  then  you’d  encounter  an 
old-timer  who  was  still  writing  in  long- 
hand. 

“The  thing  that  sticks  with  me  more 
than  anything  else  was  the  intense 
competition — very,  very  competitive.  1 
liked  it,  myself.” 
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Formula  determines 
Costs  and  revenues 

Now  you  can  determine  the  average 
operating  costs  and  revenues  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  provided  you  know  its  circu¬ 
lation. 

For  the  second  year,  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  has  agreed  to  sell  sev¬ 
enteen  regression  formulas  covering 
newspaper  costs  and  revenues  to  resear¬ 
chers  and  educators  (E«&P  Dec.  1 1).  The 
cost  is  $200. 

The  formulas  are  a  by-product  of  the 
association’s  1976  annual  Cost  and  Re¬ 
venue  Study  which  has  Just  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  mailed  to  participants.  It  is 
the  only  study  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

More  information  regarding  the  for¬ 
mulas  can  be  obtained  from  Inland,  100 
W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  II.  60603. 


Join  union 

Production  and  maintenance  employes 
at  the  Newport  (Vt.)  Daily  Express  have 
voted  (14-3)  to  join  the  Graphic  Arts  In¬ 
ternational  Union,  AFL-CIO.  The  secret 
ballot  vote  was  conducted  by  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  (NLRB)  rep¬ 
resentative.  The  newspaper  was  recently 
acquired  by  the  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 


Schurz  buys  papers 

Associated  Desert  Newspapers,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  Schurz  Communications, 
South  Bend,  Inc.,  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Coachella  (Calif.)  Valley  Sun  and 
monthly  Coachella  Desert  Rancher  from 
Darrell  Degenhart. 
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Place 
In  The 
Sun 


Lifestyle:  Love  Set  At  Marina  Bay  Lifestyle:  Hair  Tearing  To  Teasing 

Sports:  3  A.M.-Right  Up  Their  Alley  Sports:  Dolphin  Country 

Business:  Land  Costs  Lure  Industry  Bus/ness: Home  Is  Where  The  Sales  Are 

Entertainment:  Jazz’  Last  Stand  Entertainment:  The  House  Leader 


Neighborhood  magazine 
published  by  Fla.  daily 

Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  has  the  paper, 
begun  publishing  VV'e.v/,  semi-weekly  tab-  “in  West,”  Bondurant  said,  “we’re 
loid  section  with  a  magazine  format,  not  just  substituting  one  area’s  news  for 
targeted  to  reach  a  specific,  segmented  another.  We’re  offering  more,  in  a  first- 
market  within  its  circulation  area.  class  package.  We’re  providing  the  news 

Geared  toward  the  active  population  that  interests  these  residents  alone,  and 


deeply.  It’s  not  ‘instead  of,  but  ‘in  addi¬ 
tion  to’  the  regular  news.” 

Response  by  advertisers  has  been 
good.  In  this  controlled  circulation  area 
small  businesses  can  advertise  at  re¬ 
duced  rates  and  still  reach  the  market  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

The  News  has  assigned  five  full-time 
staffers  to  the  production  of  the 
magazine,  published  Thursdays  and 
Sundays,  averaging  40  plus  pages  per  is¬ 
sue. 


of  a  growing  area  west  of  Fort  Lauder¬ 


dale,  West  hopes  to  break  ground  in  the 
concept  of  zoned  editions. 

According  to  Bill  Bondurant,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News,  many  newspap¬ 
ers  now  zone  an  area  for  news  or  adver¬ 
tising  by  simply  replating  designated 
pages  in  the  mainsheet.  Of  those  news¬ 
papers  that  zone  with  tabloids,  none  uses 
full  color,  as  West  does.  And  while  many 
use  the  “neighborhood  news”  concept, 
not  many  make  an  effort  to  write  the 
articles  magazine  style. 

“With  West,  we’re  giving  readers 
something  different,  a  separate  magazine 
tailored  to  their  tastes,”  Bondurant  said. 

West  focuses  on  the  people  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  area,  with  special  emphasis 
on  features,  profiles,  sports,  entertain¬ 
ment,  business,  and  community  calen¬ 
dars  to  keep  up  with  the  fast-paced  in¬ 
terests  of  the  West  Broward  resident 
who  “likes  to  be  doing  things,  and  has 
the  money  to  spend  on  leisure-time  ac¬ 
tivities,”  Bondurant  said.  Hard  news 
from  the  area  remains  in  the  mainsheet  of 


Wood  Ind.  reports 
$509,346  loss 

Wood  Industries  reported,  unaudited 
consolidated  financial  statements  for  the 
nine  months  ended  March  31,  1977,  net 
sales  of  $6,262,112  compared  with 
$13,250,194  last  year,  and  showed  a  cur¬ 
rent  net  loss  after  taxes  of  $509,346  equi¬ 
valent  to  64C  net  loss  per  share,  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year’s  loss  of  32<?  per  share. 

Management  said  on  May  19,  1977  that 
a  major  portion  of  the  loss  to  date  would 
be  recouped  in  the  fourth  quarter  be¬ 
cause  large  equipment  contract  orders 
are  scheduled  for  shipment  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June. 

Wood-Hoe  division,  management 
said,  had  signed  a  new  three-year  labor 
contract  with  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Machinists,  and  since  January 
1977  most  of  the  laid-off  production 
workers  were  recalled  by  that  division. 


Company  management  also  said  new 
capital  equipment  replacement  and  ex¬ 
panded  quality  improvement  programs 
are  under  way. 

Backlog  of  unfilled  orders  on  hand 
May  11,  1977,  the  company  said,  was 
$15,100,000  compared  with  $9,200,000 
last  April  24. 

Ad  bureau  accepting 
entries  in  ad  contest 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
is  accepting  entries  in  its  fifth  annual 
“Dandy”  awards  competition  for  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  ads  by  automobile 
dealers  and  dealer  associations.  The 
deadline  for  entries  is  Nov.  23  for  ads  run 
some  time  in  1977. 

Advertisers,  agencies  or  newspaper 
may  submit  their  entries  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  280 
North  Woodward  Ave.,  Birmingham, 
Mich.  48011. 
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Writer  feels  ‘uncompromised* 

Non-Commercial  type  meeting 
run  by  newspaper  food  editors 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Connie  Bloom  wrapped  her  hand 
around  her  chin  and  smiled.  “1  haven’t 
felt  compromised.” 

Bloom,  food  writer  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  was  one  of  43  women 
attending  the  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
and  Writers  Association’s  regional  con¬ 
ference  in  Milwaukee,  June  8-10. 

Her  remark  mirrored  the  thoughts  of 
many  participants  who  view  the  4-year 
old  association  as  an  alternative  to  the 
product  studded  “Newspaper  Food 
Editors  Conferences”  sponsored  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
Association. 

“Here  I  can  pay  for  my  own  meals  and 
listen  to  speakers  not  directly  connected 
with  the  food  industry,”  Bloom  con¬ 
tinued.  “And  I’m  not  having  Chief  Boy¬ 
ar-dee®  recipes  shoved  down  my 
throat.” 

NFEWA  was  formed  in  1973  by  a 
group  of  newspaper  food  editors  and 
writers  looking  for  a  way  to  create  more 
professionalism  within  their  field. 

Officers  of  the  association  considered 
the  June  conference  a  turning  point.  It 
was  the  largest  session  they  had  ever 
sponsored  and  the  first  one  to  offer  a 
wide  range  of  speakers  from  all  over  the 
country.  “We  have  proven  that  we  can 
fly,”  Eleanor  Ostman,  NFEWA  presi¬ 
dent  and  food  editor  for  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch- Pioneer  Press,  said. 

The  three-day  working  seminar  kept 
its  participants  busy.  Experts  handled 
presentations  on  diet  and  disease,  con¬ 
sumerism,  and  nutrition. 

The  news  media  got  its  severest  warn¬ 
ing  from  Dr.  Samuel  Epstein,  a  professor 
of  occupational  and  environmental 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Epstein  cautioned  his  audience  to 
begin  questioning  the  validity  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  food  research  financed  by  spe¬ 
cial  interest  groups.  He  reeled  off 
numerous  examples  of  what  he  called 
questionable  research  studies  on  every¬ 
thing  from  food  colorings  to  saccharin. 

He  said  the  studies  ranged  from  being 
merely  examples  of  incompetence  to 
being  “criminal  manipulation,  distortion 
or  destruction  of  data.”  If  study  results 
were  not  favorable  for  the  food  industry, 
they  were  suppressed,  tampered  with, 
misinterpreted  or  explained  away,  he 
said. 

One  of  the  examples  Epstein  pre¬ 
sented  involved  cyclamates.  When  Eps¬ 
tein  divided  the  various  studies  that  had 
been  done  on  the  safety  of  the  artificial 
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sweetener,  he  found  that  the  research 
saying  cyclamates  were  good  was  done 
by  Abbott  Laboratories,  which  made 
cyclamates.  The  studies  showing  cyc¬ 
lamates  to  be  bad  were  sponsored  by  the 
Sugar  Research  Foundation. 

“How  many  of  your  papers  are  cover¬ 
ing  stories  from  this  angle,”  Epstein 
asked. 

Two  conference  speakers  addressed 
the  ethical  and  professional  problems 
food  editors  face  today. 

Frank  Pollock,  a  specialist  in  con¬ 
sumer  journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  pointed  out  that  while  food  pages 
had  undergone  a  “dizzying  succession  of 
changes”  in  the  past  five  years,  there 
was  still  room  for  improvement. 

“You  have  to  recognize  that  you  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  you  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  do  the  same  kind  of  critical  and 
honest  reporting  that  your  colleagues 
do,”  he  said. 

Pollock  emphasized  that  food  writers 
must  be  allowed  to  criticize  and  evaluate 
advertised  products  just  as  other  jour¬ 
nalists  criticize  books,  plays,  movies  and 
politicians. 

“You  must  never  forget  that  you  are 
educators  of  your  readers,”  he  said. 
“You  must  inform  them.” 

Pollock  pointed  to  an  article  in  a 
November  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  as  an  example  of  good  con¬ 
sumer  reporting. 

The  piece  told  how  pet  sales  had  in¬ 
creased  250%  in  the  last  decade,  while 
the  pet  population  had  grown  by  only 
50%.  Through  documentation,  the  au¬ 
thor  attributed  the  sales’  increase  to 
carefully  planned  advertising  campaigns 
aimed  at  women’s  unconscious  fears.  No 
one  in  the  pet  industry  would  let  them¬ 
selves  be  interviewed.  Pollock  said. 

“This  kind  of  reporting  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  New  Yorker,”  declared 
Pollock.  “Food  writers  should  be  into  it 
too.” 

Two  reasons  many  food  writers  and 
editors  are  not  into  it.  Pollock  said,  in¬ 
volve  the  fear  and  apprehension  they 
face  from  advertising  departments  and 
the  indifference  many  of  their  editors 
show  toward  their  efforts. 

Pollock  suggested  that  NFEWA  adopt 
a  “code  of  professional  expectations” 
which  would  help  them  define  what  obli¬ 
gations  food  sections  have  to  their  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

“It  would  be  a  yardstick  by  which  all 
of  you  could  measure  what  a  food  sec¬ 
tion  should  be,”  he  said.  “And  it  would 
help  you  see  where  you  must  go.” 
Pollock  also  reminded  his  listeners  of 


the  advertising  dollars  food  sections 
bring  to  their  papers.  And  he  asked  them 
to  compare  their  ad  linage  to  the  quality 
and  amount  of  editorial  copy  being  run. 
“What  is  your  paper  giving  you  in  re¬ 
turn,”  he  asked. 

David  Offer,  a  Milwaukee  Journal  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  and  one  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists — Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  1973 
code  of  journalism  ethics,  told  confer¬ 
ence  attendees  that  journalism  ethics  had 
come  a  long  way  in  the  last  five  years. 

He  attributed  the  progress  to  the  SDX 
code  which  warns  that  “nothing  of  value 
should  be  accepted  by”  journalists  or 
their  employers. 

Offer  said  that  there  had  been  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  the  number  of  newspap¬ 
ers  which  had  written  their  own  code  of 
ethics  based  on  the  SDX  code.  The 
number  of  newspaper  people  willing  to 
turn  down  freebies  had  also  grown,  he 
said. 

Industry  is  reacting  to  this.  Offer 
stressed,  and  have  begun  to  consider 
freebies  bad  PR. 

Most  of  the  resistance  to  the  new  code 
seemed  to  come  from  small  circulation 
papers.  Offer  pointed  out.  “Smaller 
papers  say  there  are  a  lot  of  things  they 
couldn’t  do  without  freebies,”  he  said. 
“But  it’s  a  lot  better  to  do  what  you  can 
ethically.” 

Offer  also  brought  up  the  subject  of 
journalism  contests.  Neither  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  or  Sentinel  allow  their 
employees  to  enter  contests  sponsored 
by  the  food  industry.  “Lots  of  these  con¬ 
tests  are  not  properly  judged  and  can 
really  ruin  your  credibility,”  he  said. 

Offer  did  say  that  the  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  had  created  a  screening  committee 
which  evaluates  the  various  contests 
opened  to  journalists  and  then  decides 
which  ones  can  be  entered.  One  of  the 
requirements  required  by  the  committee 
is  that  the  contest  be  judged  by  jour¬ 
nalists  or  a  journalism  school. 

Other  speakers  at  the  NFEWA  con¬ 
ference  included:  Dr.  Ben  F.  Feingold, 
chief  emeritus.  Department  of  Allergy, 
Kaiser  Foundation  Hospital  and  Per- 
manente  Medical  Group,  San  Francisco; 
Alfred  E.  Harper,  professor  and  chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Nutritional  Sci¬ 
ences,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Raymond  R.  Brown,  professor  of  human 
Oncology,  University  of  Wisconsin  Med¬ 
ical  School;  Christine  Lundberg  Wil¬ 
liams,  Director  of  Child  Health,  Ameri¬ 
can  Health  Foundation,  New  York; 
Bruce  Buckley,  President,  The  North 
American  Cultural  Survey,  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y.;  Richard  Forsythe,  Vice 
president  of  Food  Science  and  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Campbell  Institute  for  Food  Re¬ 
search,  Camden,  N.J.;  Karen  Hess,  co¬ 
author  of  “The  Taste  of  America,”  New 
York;  Kathleen  Casey  GigI,  Director  of 
Admissions,  Alverno  College,  Milwau¬ 
kee. 
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$105,000  purse  for  top 
stories  on  business 


Dartmouth  College’s  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Business  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  media  awards  program 
for  outstanding  economic  reporting  di¬ 
rected  to  “the  average  reader  or  viewer 
in  America.’’  Called  the  "1977  Media 
Awards  for  the  Advancement  of 
Economic  Understanding,’’  the  program 
is  being  sponsored  by  Champion  Inter¬ 
national  Corporation,  Stamford,  Conn. 

A  total  of  $105,000  in  cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded  in  14  categories  of  news¬ 
papers,  syndicates  and  wire  services, 
television,  radio  and  magazines.  First 
and  Second  Prizes  of  $5,000  and  $2,500 
will  be  awarded  in  each  category,  with 
categories  competitively  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  circulation  and  size  of  market. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  improve 
the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of 
economic  reporting  in  the  general  media. 
Specifically,  the  program  aims  to  en¬ 
courage  and  reward  noteworthy  contri¬ 
butions  of  media  which  effectively  exp¬ 
lain  aspects  of  the  American  economic 
system  to  typical  audiences — in  terms 
that  have  meaning  for  the  average  reader 
or  viewer. 

The  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.H.,  is  acting  as  sole  and  in¬ 
dependent  administrator  of  the  program. 

Richard  West,  dean  of  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Business  Administration,  ob¬ 
served  that  the  program  “comes  at  a 
time  when  there  is  growing  realization 
among  business,  media  and  academic 
leaders  that  the  job  which  has  been  done 
in  helping  Americans  to  understand  how 
their  economic  system  works  is  Just  not 
good  enough.  No  segment  of  our  society 
can  contribute  more  toward  correcting 
this  inadequacy  than  the  media.’’ 

Andrew  C.  Sigler,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Champion  Inter¬ 
national  Corporation,  said:  “Champion 
International  is  sponsoring  this  program 
because  we  believe  strongly  in  the  free¬ 
dom  and  benefits  produced  by  our 
economic  system.  How  the  economic 
system  works  must  be  better  understood 
by  more  people  if  more  rational  and  less 
emotional  economic  decisions  are  to  be 
made.  We  are  confident  that  more  light 
will  result  in  less  heat.  We  are  certain 
that  as  the  American  people  come  to 
understand  better  their  vested  interest  in 
the  benefit-producing  machine  that  is  our 
economic  system,  they  will  be  less  likely 
to  accept  uncritically  proposals  which 
might  weaken  it.  That  is  why  the  com¬ 
pany  is  prepared  to  accept  the  risk  that, 
because  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
selecting  award  winners,  a  winning  entry 
might  well  be  critical  of  some  aspect  of 


our  industry  or  even  of  Champion  Inter¬ 
national  itself." 

The  program  is  designed  to  stimulate 
media  to  initiate  expository  economic 
reporting  that  appeals  to  mass  audiences, 
through  articles,  broadcasts  and  tele¬ 
casts  on  economic  subjects  that  are  im¬ 
aginative,  interesting  and  easily  under¬ 
standable. 

The  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration  has  selected  the  follow¬ 
ing  panel  of  judges  to  determine  prize 
winners:  Alexander  Calder,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer.  Union 
Camp  Corporation;  Arthur  C.  Deck, 
executive  editor.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune; 
Roy  M.  Fisher,  dean,  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri;  Norman 
E.  Isaacs,  chairman.  National  News 
Council;  Paul  Miller,  chairman,  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.;  Rudolph  A.  Oswald,  director 
of  Research,  AFL-CIO;  Kenneth  A. 
Randall,  president.  The  Conference 
Board;  Irving  S.  Shapiro,  chairman,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours;  Otto  A.  Silha,  pres¬ 


ident,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co.; 
Frank  Stanton,  former  president  CBS; 
Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  director  of 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Busi¬ 
ness,  Washington  University. 

Qualified  submissions  will  be  accepted 
from  any  person  employed  by  recog¬ 
nized  media.  There  is  no  limit  on  the 
number  of  submissions  from  any  source. 
Submissions,  in  the  form  of  published 
articles,  film,  audio  tape,  or  videotape, 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  official 
entry  blank,  or  a  copy  thereof.  All  en¬ 
tries  from  electronic  media  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  script. 

Entries  must  be  original  works  pub¬ 
lished,  broadcast  or  telecast  between 
January  1,  1977  and  December  31,  1977. 
Submissions  should  be  postmarked  or 
received  before  January  15,  1978.  Win¬ 
ning  entries  will  be  announced  by  June 
30,  1978. 

Entry  forms  and  further  information, 
including  posters  and  descriptive 
brochures,  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to:  Nancy  L.  Bracken,  Program  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Media  Awards  for  the 
Advance  lent  of  Economic  Under¬ 
standing,  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  03755,  (603)  646-2084. 


Winners  in  Hancock  contest  announced 


Winners  in  the  10th  Annual  Awards 
for  Excellence  program  sponsored  by  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  were  announced  by  Gerhard  D. 
Bleicken,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

Cash  awards  will  be  presented  to  nine 
journalists  judged  to  have  contributed 
significantly  to  improved  understanding 
of  business  and  finance.  They  are  Lee 
Mitgang  of  the  Associated  Press;  Steven 
Brill,  formerly  of  New  York  magazine; 
William  Wolman,  senior  editor,  and 
Philip  Osborne,  associate  editor,  of 
Business  Week;  Susan  Trausch  and 
Laurence  Collins  of  the  Boston  Globe; 
James  Asher  and  Paul  Schweizer  of  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  and  Judd 
Cohen  of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.),  Herald 
Statesman . 

Winners  were  selected  from  more  than 
300  entries  by  a  panel  of  judges  consist¬ 
ing  of  Margaret  Klein,  financial  services 
editor-North  America  for  Reuters  Ltd. 
and  president  of  the  New  York  Financial 
Writers  Association;  Lawrence  M. 
O’Rourke,  Washington  bureau  chief, 
Philadelphia  Eveninf;  and  Sunday  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  president.  White  House  Press 
Correspondents  Association;  Leonard 
Silk,  columnist.  New  York  Times;  Dr. 
Peter  B.  Vaill,  dean.  School  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Business  Administration, 
George  Washington  University,  and 
Donald  C.  Wilder,  editor,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Mitgang  took  top  honors  in  the  syndi¬ 


cated  and  news  service  writers  category 
for  a  series  of  four  articles  on  pension 
costs.  Brill  won  his  award  in  the  national 
magazine  category  for  his  article  entitled 
“Two  Tough  Lawyers  in  the  Tender- 
Offer  Game’’  which  ran  in  the  June  21, 
1976  issue  of  New  York  magazine. 

The  Special  report  by  Wolman  and  Os¬ 
borne  in  the  financial/business  publica¬ 
tions  category  entitled  “The  Second  War 
between  the  States”  explored  the 
economic  struggle  between  the  North  and 
the  South  for  jobs,  capital,  and  people.  It 
appeared  in  the  May  17,  1976  issue  of 
Business  Week.  Osborne  was  a  1972 
Awards  for  Excellence  winner  in  the 
same  category. 

Trausch  and  Collins  took  first  place  in 
the  category  for  writers  for  newspapers 
with  circulation  above  300,000  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  “Commodity  Options,’’ 
exploring  the  deception,  fraud,  and 
“boiler  room”  sales  tactics  that  are 
commonplace  in  the  commodity  options 
industry. 

The  winning  entry  in  the  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  of  100,000  to  300,000 
category  by  Asher  and  Schweizer  was  a 
three-part  series  entitled  “Housing 
Dream:  Legacy  of  Misery."  The  series 
dealt  with  the  lingering  discontent  and 
suffering  spread  throughout  Camden, 
N.J.  between  1967  and  1972  by  12 
clergymen  and  their  group,  the  Interfaith, 
Interracial  Council  of  the  Clergy,  Inc. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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New  comic  strip  out  of  the  west 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


i 


Copley  News  Service  is  offering  a  new 
comic  strip — “Marsh  Mellows” — de¬ 
signed  “to  funny  up  the  funny  page”  of 
subscribing  newspapers. 

“Nothing  deep,”  says  artist  Len  Boro, 
who  is  an  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  San 
Diefio  (Calif.)  Union.  His  new  six-a- 
week  strip  uses  animals  and  other  wood¬ 
land  and  water  creatures,  putting  them 
into  contemporary  human  situations 
while  still  retaining  their  natural  charac¬ 
teristics. 

Len  Boro  is  short  for  Leonard 
Borozinski,  who  is  a  jogging  enthusiast 
as  well  as  a  political  editorial 
cartoonist — and  now  comic  strip  creator. 

The  artist  runs  the  nine  miles  from 
home  to  work  every  morning.  When  he’s 
finished  his  day  as  the  Union  cartoonist, 
he  jogs  back  home  again.  “It’s  no  sweat. 
1  keep  a  nice  easy  pace  and  let  my 
thoughts  run  free — that’s  when  the 
inspiration  comes.” 

The  daily  exercise  helps  him  to  main¬ 
tain  a  youthful,  athletic  look  while  turn¬ 
ing  out  six  editorial  cartoons  and  six 
comic  strips  a  week.  “That,  and  the  fact 
that  I  enjoy  my  work,”  Boro  points  out. 

“I’ve  never  wanted  to  be  anything 
else.  As  a  kid  in  Chicago  1  used  to  lie  on 
the  floor  making  little  sketches  all  over 
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the  butcher’s  paper  that  my  mother 
brought  the  meat  home  in.  At  school  I 
used  to  draw  all  over  my  exercise  books, 
and  was  more  interested  in  the  news¬ 
paper  cartoon  strips  than  in  my  lessons.” 

Boro  joined  the  Navy  at  17  and  came 
out  a  year  and  a  half  later  when  his 
mother  died.  He  got  a  job  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  art  studio  where  much  of  his  ad  work 
was  for  a  Chicago  department  store. 
Boro  learned  all  about  furniture  from 
French  Provincial  to  modem — but  got 
sick  of  drawing  furniture  and  sheets  and 
pillow  slips.  So  he  dug  ditches  and  sold  a 
few  oil  paintings  until  he  found  a  job  as  a 
layout  artist  for  the  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun,  where  he  got  to  do  illustra¬ 
tions  and  some  cartoon  work. 

Full-time  editorial  cartoonist  was  his 
goal,  and  that  pursuit  took  him  around 
the  country — to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  to  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard 
Examiner,  to  Washington  to  draw  for  the 
Everett  Herald,  back  to  Madison  to  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  down  to  New 
Mexico  for  a  job  with  the  Albuquerque 
Journal,  then  west  again  to  California  for 
his  current  job  with  the  San  Diego 
Union. 

*  *  * 

Dorothy  Hammond,  columnist  for 
Columbia  Features  and  authority  on  an¬ 
tiques  and  collectibles,  has  published  a 
new  book,  “Pictorial  Price  Guide  to 
American  Antiques  and  Objects  Made 
for  the  American  Market.”  Hammond’s 
book  illustrates  over  5,000  objects  in 
more  than  300  categories  reflecting  the 
scope  of  her  syndicated  column,  which 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years  has  been 
answering  reader  inquiries.  “Antique 
Wise”  is  possibly  the  only  syndicated 
column  on  antiques  based  entirely  on 
reader  questions. 

From  time  to  time,  Mrs.  Hammond  is 
a  consultant  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion.  She  has  been  a  professional  writer 
for  years,  especially  in  the  antiques  field 
and  has  written  children’s  books  as  well 
as  several  on  antiques.  These  include  a 
“Price  Guide  to  Country  Antiques  and 
American  Primitives.” 
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Early  strip  from  Len  Boro's  new  creation 
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NANCY 

_ by  Ernie  Bushmiller _ 

(D  1976  by  United  Feature  Syndicate,  tnc 

Surveys  show  NANCY  right  at 
the  top  (first  among  women 
and  children)  among  the  10 
MOST  WANTED  comic 
strips. 

NANCY  is  gr  OWING  in 
more  than  800  newspapers. 

Daily  and  Sunday 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10012 
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FIRST  AID  FOR  THE  AILING 
HOUSE  is  the  original  “do-it- 
yourself”  column. 

ROGER  C.  WHITMAN  helps 
readers  solve  their  “fix-it” 
problems. 

FIRST  AID  FOR  THE  AILING 
HOUSE  attracts  home-building 
and  furnishings  ads. 
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4-year  program  set-up 
for  newspaper  educators 


A  program  designed  to  help  students 
toward  careers  as  newspaper  educators 
is  being  started  this  fall  by  the  University 
of  Miami,  in  cooperation  with  the  Miami 
Herald. 

The  university's  school  of  education  is 
beginning  a  four-year  program  leading  to 
a  bachelor  of  education  degree  in 
selected  studies  for  newspaper 
educators. 

Besides  general  education  courses  and 
specialization  in  such  subjects  as  jour¬ 
nalism  and  business,  the  program  in¬ 
cludes  an  intensive  internship  in  the 
Educational  Services  Department  of  the 
Herald.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  such 
program  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Arnold  B.  Cheyney,  professor  of 
education  at  the  UM,  said  that  more  than 
500  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
have  Newspaper  in  Education  (NIE) 
programs. 

Such  programs  involve  creating  teach- 
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ing  aids  that  use  newspapers  and  work¬ 
ing  with  teachers  and  school  officials  in 
an  effort  to  help  them  use  the  newspaper 
as  an  educational  tool. 

Cheyney  notes  that  most  of  the  people 
administering  NIE  programs  are  either 
educationally  oriented  and  trained  or 
come  from  the  newspaper  industry  itself. 

Few,  he  says,  have  backgrounds  cov¬ 
ering  education,  business  and  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Course  work  in  the  school  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  include  educational  psychology, 
elementary  and  secondary  curriculum, 
reading,  language  arts,  mathematics 
methods  and  an  internship,  probably  of 
at  least  10  weeks,  in  The  Herald’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Services  Department. 

Communications  specialization  will 
include  course  work  in  the  history  of 
journalism,  ethics  of  journalism,  news 
reporting  and  other  areas. 

The  specialization  also  will  include 
business  courses  in  accounting,  comput¬ 
ers,  management  and  marketing. 

Although  it  does  not  lead  to  teacher 
certification,  the  program  is  designed  to 
educate  and  train  people  for  education- 
related  positions  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

For  further  information  on  the  news¬ 
paper  educator  program,  write  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold  B.  Cheyney,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  P.O.  Box  248065,  University  of 
Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  33124. 


Hancock  awards 

(Contifiaed  from  pa}>e  30) 


The  Cohen  series  entitled  “Back  from 
the  Brink”  detailed  the  money  crisis  in 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  and  explained  how  the 
city  pulled  itself  together  in  a  final  effort 
to  avoid  financial  ruin,  the  first  large 
American  city  to  do  so  in  this  manner.  His 
entry  was  in  the  category  for  newspapers 
with  a  circulation  under  100,000. 

The  Awards  will  be  presented  during  a 
two-day  seminar  sponsored  by  the  John 
Hancock  and  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington  on  October  20  and 
21. 

Now  in  its  1 1th  year,  the  John  Hancock 
Awards  for  Excellence  program  recog¬ 
nizes  that  lucid  reporting,  interpretation 
and  writing  of  business  and  financial  news 
is  essential  to  the  economic  strength  of 
the  nation  and  the  financial  well-being  of 
individual  investors  and  consumers.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  1977  program  are  to  he  an¬ 
nounced. 


C.  A.  McKnight 


Full-time  ASNE 
position  taken 
by  Pete  McKnight 

C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  has  been  named  project  director 
for  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  a  new  and  permanent  staff  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  appointment  was  announced  by 
ASNE  president  Eugene  C.  Patterson, 
president  and  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  It  is  effective  July  1. 

McKnight,  60,  was  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  from  1955  to  1976  and  is 
currently  associate  publisher,  a  title  he 
will  continue  to  hold.  He  will  maintain  an 
office  in  Charlotte,  commuting  as  re¬ 
quired  to  Reston,  Va.  where  the  perma¬ 
nent  project  director’s  office  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  building. 

ASNE  executive  secretary.  Gene 
Giancarlo  will  continue  his  prime  staff 
responsibility  for  the  bulletin,  member¬ 
ship,  nominations,  program  and  china 
committees  of  the  society,  whose  office 
is  in  Easton,  Pa. 

McKnight  will  provide  staff  support 
and  ideas  for  these  ASNE  committees: 
readership  and  research,  awards,  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  ethics,  minorities, 
education  for  journalism,  and  interna¬ 
tional  communication. 

He  will  also  provide  ASNE  with  full 
staff  liaison  with  the  Newspaper  Reader- 
ship  Council,  which  includes  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  major  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions  and  has  overall  supervision  of  the 
nationwide  Newspaper  Readership  Proj¬ 
ect. 

Patterson  is  a  member  of  the  council’s 
steering  committee,  along  with  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  and  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


I  - 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers’  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  BOOKVIEWS. 
The  first  10  replies  to  this  ad  will  receive 
the  award-winning  weekly  column 
"Bookviews"  free!  Clip  this  ad  and  send 
it  to  Interlude  Productions,  Box  40, 
Maplewood,  N.J.  07040,  or  call  (201) 
763-6392.  This  is  a  1-time  offer.  Special 
bargain  rate  to  all  others.  Act  now! 


ENTERTAINMENT 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER  has  been 
the  definitive  source  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  entertainment  industry 
for  nearly  5  decades.  As  Hollywood’s 
foremost  industry  communications  dai¬ 
ly,  we  now  present  the  most  complete 
and  compelling  entertainment  package 
ever  presented  in  syndication.  Our  label 
of  quality  and  reliability  is  established 
around  the  world  and  we  invite  you  to 
accept  an  initial  Hollywood  Reporter 
package  free  of  charge.  Publish  all  or 
part  of  the  material  and  see  how  you  like 
it.  We  would  be  pleased  to  list  your 
newspaper  among  our  national  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  HR  Syndicate.  6715  Sun¬ 
set  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028.  (213) 
464-7411. 


FINANCIAL 


CRACK  OF  DAWN— Join  in  President 
Carter’s  business  expansion  program  for 
1977.  William  A.  Romkey,  Editor/ 
Economist,  American  Bank  Reporter 
and  Municipal  Bond  Administration,  Wil¬ 
ton,  Conn.  06939. 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced, 
widely-recognized  garden  writer.  Plus 
timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for 
FREE  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson  Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.  14202. 


HUMOR 


NEWSBLEAT— Better  than  Buchwald? 
Weekly  topical  and  political  satire.  Free 
trial.  570  Bethany  Curve,  Santa  Cruz. 
Calif,  95060. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
•question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY” 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

“CA$H  NEW$” — Top  readership  re¬ 
sponse  at  all  economic  levels.  Ways  to 
make  and  save  money.  One  weekly  only 
$3.50.  Free  month  trial/sample:  CA$H 
NEW$,  2232  Arrowhead  Ave.,  Brooks- 
ville,  Fla.  33512. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)- 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown.  N.Y.  10940. 

PUZZLES 

BONUS-WORD  beguiles  solvers,  chal¬ 
lenges  all.  Tested  62%  reader  pull!  Witty 
blurb.  Low  prices.  Samples.  Dickson, 
23500  Old  Rd.  23,  Newhall,  Calif. 
91321. 

REAL  ESTATE 

"THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE” 
Weekly  column  of  question  and  answer 
with  real  estate  mini-features  on  buying, 
selling,  renting,  financing  or  investing. 
Authored  by  Howard  Shonting,  a  profes¬ 
sional  with  30  years  experience.  Member 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers.  Send  for  trial  offer. 

REAL  ESTATE  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
353  Willett  Avenue 

Port  Chester,  N.Y.  10573 

TRAVEL 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Send  for  6  free  copies,  prices.  #1  Easy 
St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

TV  PUZZLES 

TV  TESTER:  The  only  puzzle  that  is 
1(X)%  TV  oriented.  Rates  start  at  $1.00. 
Samples:  Leo  White  Productions,  168 
Strasser  Ave.,  Westwood.  Mass.  02090. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 


’•©COPYRIGHT"  by  Walter'  Hurst.  Send 
$10  to  7  Arts,  Box  M9,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90028.  (New  Law,  How  To  Register,  etc.) 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ASSOCIATES  NEEDED,  capable  of  putting 
together  and  managing  weekly  publica¬ 
tion.  Very  little  capital  needed.  Sidney  Is- 
lon,  289  Windsor  Rd..  Englewood,  N.J. 
07631.  (201)  LO  8-8442. 


WORKING  PARTNER  WANTED  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  successful  suburban  Los  Angeles 
weekly.  This  is  not  a  desk  job.  Investment 
required.  Send  resume  and  evidence  of  fi¬ 
nancial  stability  to  S.  Blue,  8221  Third  St., 
Downey,  Calif.  90241. 


SPORTS  PAPER  in  Pittsburgh  that  cov¬ 
ered  Steelers,  Pirates,  Penguins,  Pitt, 
Penn  State  and  West  Virginia,  which 
folded  last  Fall  after  4  years,  looking  to 
start  up  again.  Paper  had  strong  news¬ 
stand  sales,  especially  at  football  season. 
Major  weakness  was  incredibly  poor  own¬ 
ership.  We’re  looking  for  invester(s)  with 
newspaper  know-how  and  strong  ideals. 
Box  1188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW! — "How  to  Start  Your  Own  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper,”  a  big  136-page  working 
manual  by  an  experienced  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  who’s  done  it  all  and  made  it  pay. 
New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every  con¬ 
ceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.”  $9.95  with  10-day  guarantee. 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.Y.  11777. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciatTon  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20(X)5.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  (X)WN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office.” 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office* 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file— over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  you  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
°anama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


New  telephone  number  for 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
(Newspaper  Broker) 
(913)  877-3407 
P.  0.  Box  88 
Norton,  Kans.  67654 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEEKLY  in  resort-retirement-vacation 
area  of  Arizona  grossing  $55,000  and 
growing  fast.  $50,000  minimum,  $15,000 
down.  Box  1173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  ZONE  3  WEEKLY  in  growth 
area  35  miles  from  major  metropolitan 
city.  Ideal  living  conditions.  Circulation 
4500.  Price  of  $192,000  is  1 .5  times  1976 
gross.  29%  down.  Please  state  finances 
and  background.  Box  1206,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  CONTIGUOUS  WEEKLIES  and  a 
quick-print  shop  in  a  Zone  1  setting.  Pa¬ 
pers  printed  outside.  Gross  will  be  over 
$1M,000  this  year.  Sales-oriented  pub¬ 
lisher  can  continue  our  strong  growth. 
Price  $175,000,  terms  available.  Box 
1198,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  WEEKLY 

In  semi-rural  suburb  of  Boston  serving  an 
historic  small  town  with  second  highest 
per  capita  income  in  state.  Paid  circulation 
600.  New  England  Press  Association 
member..  High  editorial  content,  prosper¬ 
ous  advertisers  and  well-educated  readers 
make  this  an  unusual  opportunity.  Asking 
$18,000  (gross)  Box  25,  Carlisle,  Mass. 
01741. 


“PAPER  WAS  SOLD  AT  A 
NICE  PROFIT  THROUGH 
E&P  CLASSIFIED.” 

That’s  the  word  we  received  recently 
from  a  Southern  Publisher.  He  did  it 
with  a  5  line  ad  which  cost  only  $44. 
including  the  box  service  fee,  for  4  in¬ 
sertions.  How’s  that  for  keeping  profit 
up  and  overhead  down! 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and  Artists  FROM:  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

RE:  Joining  the  Syndicate 
If  you’re  involved  in  selling  a  column,  cartoon,  comic  strip  or  other  feature  material  to 
weekly  or  daily  newspapers,  that’s  strictly  syndicate  business.  That’s  why  it  would  be 
wise  for  you  to  be  represented  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Syndicate  Directory  issue  of 
July  30.  1977. 

Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  reach  99%  of  America's  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  That’s  action!  And  we  want  to  cut  you  in  on  a  piece  of  it! 

Use  order  blank  in  this  issue  to  shoot  your  ad  off  to  us  today., 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  •  (212)  752-7053 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTS D 

(Payable  with  orbar) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  seraice  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Ramittanea  should  accompany 
copy  unlaaa  cradlt  aatabllahad). 

A-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  CentrcKt  Rotas  Availobla  On  Roquast 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4i00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  A  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Copy - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  ancJ  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks 


-Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to;  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  CSO  Third  Avs.  •  Nsw  York,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPER  in  stable  hunting  and  fishing 
boom  town  near  Monterey  County,  Califor¬ 
nia.  No  debts,  low  overhead,  netting 
$30,0(X)-r.  Full  price  $70,000  with  50% 
down;  owner  will  carry  the  balance.  Send 
complete  financial  and  newspaper  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Box  1052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER,  California  weekly  group 
$1.4  million  sales,  $2  million  by  1980. 
12%  pro-forma  cash  flow.  Excellent  man¬ 
agement  available.  Price;  $2,0(X),000.  Mel 
Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277, Montclair,  Calif. 
91763.  (714)  626-6440. 


WEEKLY  BUSINESS  TABLOID  in  major 
Southeastern  city.  Circulation  10,000 
(3500  paid).  $110,000  gross  in  second 
year,  can  break  even  in  1978,  net  over 
$1(K),000  in  5-6  years.  Absentee  owner 
must  sell  all  or  part  interest.  Box  1141, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THREE-PAPER  WEEKLY  GROUP 
Fast-growing  CAC  Audited  papers  in 
county-metropolitan  area.  Zone  4.  Ex¬ 
pected  gross  this  year  near  $800,000, 
priced  at'about  gross.  Dean  Sellers, 
Broker,  808  N.  Miller,  Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph; 
(602)  991-1546. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  and  area  weeklies  for  sale. 
Fastest  growing  area  in  the  U.S.  Casino 
gambling.  $150,000  cash  takes  all.  Some 
equipment  leases,  no  presses.  Excellent 
record;  unlimited  potential.  Owner  leaving 
to  develop  casino.  Call  owner  Robert  Oul- 
;on,  (609)  266-1835. 


29%  CASH  DOWN  WILL  BUY 

Indiana  .  $  50,(X)0 

Indiana  .  140,(XX) 

Nebraska  .  90,(X)0 

Colo,  ski  area  .  80,0(X) 

Ohio  suburban  .  75,000 

Rocky  Mountains  .  375,0(X) 

Missouri  .  55,000 

Kansas .  80,(X)0 

Central  America  .  1(X),0(X) 

State  available  cash  by  letter. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


ZONE  6,  2  SUBURBANS,  did  $75,000 
gross  last  12  months.  Tremendous  poten¬ 
tial  for  one  with  financing.  Box  1138, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  web  offset  plant 
doing  $1  million  for  sale  to  well-financed 
major  printing  company.  Non-union, 
long-established,  smooth  operation. 
Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Box  1 183,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EX-PUBLISHER  seeks  growing  weekly, 
shopper,  trade  publication  or  directory— 
anywhere.  Minimum  sales  of  $250,000. 
Must  be  profitable.  Will  gladly  retain  man¬ 
agement  if  desired.  Confidential.  Write 
Box  1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RURAUSMALL  TOWN,  ZONE  5,  7  WEEK¬ 
LY.  GROSS  $15-$45,000.  BOX  1129, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


OLD  NEWSPAPERMAN  wants  to  retire  to 
the  role  of  investor  in  a  small  but  profitable 
daily.  Box  1147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Sophisticated,  qualified  buyers 
looking  for  high  quality  doilies, 
weeklies  and  shoppers. 

For  quick  action  — 

Coll  Collect  or  Contact 
Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Rood,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MONTHLY  BUSINESS  REVIEW,  tabloid, 
circulation  14,000,  metro  New  England 
Market.  8  months  old.  Operating  in  black. 
Sale  price:  60%  of  gross  with  50% 
($20,000)  down.  Box  1191,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  IN(5.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  (jalif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  (^lif.  90801 


KODAK  VERSAMAT  V-17  and  LOGE 
WATER  CHILLER.  Bob  Crocco,  Journal 
Newspapers,  (703)  750-2000. 


EDITORIAL  SYSTEMS 


KARA-KOUNTE,  MODEL  2  UNIT.  IN  GOOD 
CONDITION.  PLEASE  CALL  GEORGE 
HAUER.  (513)  721-2700. 


HOT  METAL  EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  composing  room, 
2  Comets.  2-G-4s,  l-G-4-4,  2-04s.  2-C-2s, 
banks,  saws,  etc.  Also  duplex  tubular 
stereo  department;  pots,  pumps,  shaver, 
router,  etc.  Call  Ray  Bernard,  The  News- 
Tribune.  Waltham,  Mass.  (617)  893-1670. 


MAILROOM 


STA-HI  257  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  594,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  III  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  582,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P,and  24P  inserters.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  3^, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  Counterstacker  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Very  good  condition.  Box  415, 
Editor  &  Publi^er. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 
BOX  421,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER  AND  231 
STACKER.  2  YEARS  OLD.  BOX  418, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER. 
VERY  GOOD  CONDITION. 

BOX  1201,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


2  CUTLER  HAMMER  STACKERS;  1  Mark  I; 
also  Mark  I  updated.  Call  Tom  Pulaski, 
(219)  233-6161. 


MEASURING  DEVICES 


ATTENTION  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS— 
Postal  form  3541  completed  in  half  the 
time.  Use  our  patented  "Instant  Ad 
Measure.*’  It’s  “Faster  than  a  Ruler." 
Write  Instant  Ad  Measurement  Company. 
P.  0.  Box  11105,  Chicago,  III.  60611. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
ipers  CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
-  Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
OCRs 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


3  GRAPHIC  PRODUCTS  Model  210  OCR 
teleprinters.  Two  6-level,  one  5-level.  Call 
Tim  Good,  (219)  233-6161. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


HELP!  Repossessed  Compu Writer  Junior 
and  Headliner  7200.  3  type  fonts  for  Com- 
puWriter  and  6  for  7200.  Interested  or 
know  of  a  printer  that  might  be  interested? 
Call  Fay  Mahoney  or  Michael  Keating,  The 
Trumpeter,  (603)  934-2323,  Franklin, 
N.H.  03235. 


COMPUGRAPHIC 

7200 — $2500.  Excellent  condition. 
Plant  City,  Fla.  (813)  752-3113. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Bus(ness  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPSTAR  191,  16K,  8  lenses,  150  LPM. 
Available  for  demonstration  at  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  5510  Cloverleaf  Parkway,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44125.  $12,500.  (216)  524- 
083(),  ask  for  Milt  Clifton. 


PHOTO  COMP  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
PHOTONS: 

1-713-10-Serial  No.  31934—8  Fonts,  8 
Lens 

1- 713-100— Serial  No.  413—8  Fonts,  8 
Lens 

2- 713-200-Serial  No.  605  and  622,  8 
Fonts,  8  Lens 

2— 532— Serial  No.  209  and  210,  32 
Fonts,  23  Lens 
COMPUGRAPHIC; 

2— 2961TL— Serial  No.  160  and  1341 
1— 4961— Serial  No.  4949 
FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS: 

15-Fairchild  "lOOOs" 

ADDITIONAL  PHOTO  COMP  EQUIPMENT: 

6  TTS  machines 
1  Headliner-7200 
1  Proof  Machine-Saxon  C-35 
1  Headrix 

1  Compugraphic  Typesetter 
1  Typesetter-713 
CONTACT: 

John  B.  Laird,  Production  Director 
Columbia  Newspapers.  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  1333 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29202 
Telephone  (803)  771-8497 


PRESSES 


PROTOCOL  PLATE  PUNCH  for  Goss  Met¬ 
ro,  58"  web  double  and  single;  59"  and  60" 
double.  Bob  Crocco,  Journal  Newspapers, 
(703)  750-2000. 


GOSS  METRO,  22%»"  cutoff,  4  units  plus  1 
color  deck.  1970.  2:1  folders,  fully  au¬ 
tomatic  RTPs.  Contact  Bell-Camp  Inc., 
Box  97,  Elmwood  Park,  N.J.  07407. 


NEWSPAPER/ 
PUBLICATION 
Web  Offset  Press 

WOOD  6-Unit  Perfector  Web  Offset  Press 
with  22%"  cut-off  and  36"  web  width  must 
be  sold  at  once.  Press  is  equipped  with  the 
UB30  high-speed  folder  to  handle  24-page 
standard  or  48-page  tabloid  at  speeds  to 
25,0{X)  newspapers  per  hour.  Press  fea¬ 
tures  built-in  reels  and  quarter-page  fold¬ 
er.  It  was  purchased  new  only  4',2  years 
ago  and  is  in  very  fine  condition.  Press  may 
be  inspected  and  tested  under  power.  It  is 
of  the  modular  type  and  addi'  anal  units 
may  be  added.  First  $95,000  check  takes 
it.  Act  fast.  Contact:  Print-Art  Services, 
Inc.,  277  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10007— (212)  964-2350. 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER, 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Cottrell  V-22,  6  units,  1969 
Color  King  2;1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45V2" 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GOSS  METRO  22%  cutoff.  Mono  and  3 
color  unit,  2:1  double  delivery  folder, 
RTPs,  1970.  Contact  TRH  MARKETING. 
Hayes  Rd.,  Southall,  Middlesex,  England. 
Phone;  848-8655. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  2  unit  web  offset 
newspaper  press,  with  V2  and  %  folder, 
side  lay  register.  Immaculate,  available 
immediately.  Call  Joseph  Koravos,  (617) 
475-3210. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 
23  9/16  CUTOFF,  EXCELLENT  CONDI¬ 
TION.  6  units  and  Goss  2:1  and  3:2  fold¬ 
ers.  Includes  saddles  for  direct  printing. 
Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCOTT  double  width  press.  6  units,  2  with 
color  cylinders,  extra  color  unit,  Scott 
reels.  Press  is  disassembled  and  skidded. 
Will  sell  all  or  part.  Call  Tom  Sneddon, 
(213)  294-4111. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


LETTERPRESS,  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
AND/OR  STEREO 
Hoe  Colormatic 
Hoe  Color  Convertible 
Goss  Headliners— Mark  I,  II  or  V 
Goss  Universal 
Goss  Unitubular 
22  3/4  and  23  9/16  cutoff 
Send  offers  to; 

Box  455 

Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 


NEWSRACKS— COIN 
MUST  BE  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
(404)  875-0661,  MR.  BROWN 


AD-A-CARD  unit.  Prefer  with  cross  web 
gluing  attachment.  Thomas  B.  Moore, 
Army  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024.  (202)  554-5746. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  804,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  1%  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  878-3257. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 
Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  BY  PUBLISHER:  2  or  3  unit  Goss 
Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Call 
(516)  588-6600. 


VARISYSTEMS  KEYBOARDS 
MODEL  2000-3208  16 
BOX  1174,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS, 

6  UNITS  PLUS  COLOR. 
CALL  (312)  394-2300,  ext.  217. 


Used  Countoveyor  for  Goss  Community. 
Call  Scott-<305)  661-4233. 

Can  Buy  Now. 


SHERIDAN  24POR  48P 
INSERTER 

BOX  809,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER. 
DESIRE  TO  SEE  IN  PRODUCTION. 
BOX  1042,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


ONE  GOSS  SUBURBAN  unit  needed, 
floor-mounted,  series  1000  or  higher.  Call 
(219)  288-1411. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  HS  and  2961  SL 
and  Singer  8202  keyboards.  Any  age  and 
condition.  (609)  234-8275. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  tor 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro¬ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


WE  PRESENTLY  CONDUCT  telephone  and 
door-to-door  sales  for  3  major  East  Coast 
newspapers.  We  are  looking  to  expand 
throughout  the  U.S.  If  your  circulation 
could  use  an  increase,  give  us  a  call  and 
let's  talk  it  over.  Call  collect  (215)  265- 
0350.  American  Newspaper  Sales  Inc., 
580  Valley  Forge  Plaza,  King  of  Prussia, 
Pa.  194{)6. 


BOY  CREW  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 
20  Years  experience  in  Home  Delivery 
Sales  Promotion.  Florida  based  operation, 
with  proven  track  record.  Interested  in 
making  contact  with  newspaper  of  any 
size.  We  offer  professional  service  at  a 
price  less  than  the  cost  of  producing  your 
own  new  business.  Box  1221,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


TMC,  saturation  or  mail  conversion  can 
bring  additional  revenue  to  your  publica¬ 
tion.  We  will  set  up  an  auditable,  adult 
program  and  train  your  staff  to  control  it. 
Be  operational  in  60  days.  Call  or  write: 
F.T.  News  Inc.,  14  Curtis  St.,  Wharton, 
N.J.  07885.  (201)  361-0912. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  RT.  Vi, 
Box  2285,  McAllen.  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 


MAILINGS 


DIRECT  MAIL  SERVICE— Professional 
handling  of  mailings  for  second  and  third 
class  publications.  Reply  Box  1151,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  1977-78  school 
year.  Courses  include  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing,  mass  media  seminar  and  research 
methods.  Please  send  resume  with  dates 
and  references  explaining  press  and  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  education.  Substantial 
press  experience  required.  9  months  ap¬ 
pointment  starting  September.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Write  to 
Journalism  Dept..  Western  Washington 
State  College,  Bellingham,  Wash.  98225. 
Ph:  (206)  676-3252.  An  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  2,  1977 


SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY  seeks  a  journalism 
instructor  for  September  1977.  Good  news 
media  experience;  some  stress  in  film 
and/or  broadcasting.  PhD  required.  Con¬ 
tact  Malcolm  J.  Barach,  Chairman,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Dept.,  Suffolk  University,  Beacon 
Hill,  Boston,  Mass.  02114.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM  INSTRUCTOR 
Seeking  an  imaginative  person  with  Mas¬ 
ters  degree,  professional  print  media  expe¬ 
rience  and  successful  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  to  develop  a  relatively  new  jour¬ 
nalism  curriculum  in  coordination  with 
Radio/TV  and  Communications.  To  teach 
reporting,  editing,  copywriting  and  basic 
journalistic  courses.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tion  is  July  15,  1977.  Contact  Dr.  James  L. 
Burden,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Central 
Wyoming  College,  Riverton,  Wyo.  82501. 
Central  Wyoming  College  is  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
of  Mass  Communication/Journalism  start¬ 
ing  August  1977.  F>hD  in  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  Journalism  or  a  related  area  is  de¬ 
sired.  Temporary  1-year  appointment  tor 
1977-78  with  a  possibility  for  extension 
beyond  that.  Responsibilities  include  su¬ 
pervising  a  media  simulation  in  which 
competing  student  enterprises  produce  a 
wide  range  of  publications,  teaching  print 
and  non-print  production  techniques  and 
teaching  courses  in  such  areas  of  speciali¬ 
zation  as  contemporary  mass  media,  mass 
communication  and  modern  society,  and 
communication  law.  Send  resume,  gradu¬ 
ate  transcript  and  a  list  of  at  least  4  refer¬ 
ences  with  phone  numbers  to  Dr.  Stephen 
Boyd,  Acting  Chairman,  Communications 
Dept.  Northern  Kentucky  University,  High¬ 
land  Heights,  Ky.  41076  before  July  15. 
Northern  Kentucky  University  is  an  Af¬ 
firmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer  and  actively  seeks  the  candidacy  of 
minorities  and  women. 


Professorof  Communications  and 
Director  of  the  Proposed 
SCHOOLOF  COMMUNICATION 
University  of  Houston 
The  University  of  Houston  invites  nomina¬ 
tions  or  applications  for  the  position  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  its  planned  School  of  Communi¬ 
cation.  This  school  is  to  be  formed  from 
degree  programs  in  radio,  television,  ad¬ 
vertising,  journalism,  speech  communica¬ 
tion,  and  communication  disorders.  The 
programs  currently  have  twenty-nine  full¬ 
time  faculty. 

The  director  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
developing  a  communications  program  of 
national  prominence  which  maximizes  the 
advantages  of  being  located  at  a  large 
urban  state  university  in  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  media  centers  of  the  country. 
Qualifications  include  a  significant  record 
of  academic  or  equivalent  professional 
achievement;  demonstrated  administra¬ 
tive  ability;  capability  of  working  with  both 
the  academic  and  the  professional  world; 
the  vision  required  to  develop  a  first-rate, 
nationally  recognized  program. 

Salary  is  competitive.  The  position  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Communication  is  a 
full-time,  12-month  position.  Duties  could 
begin  on  or  before  June  1.  1978.  Please 
send  application  or  nomination  with  sup¬ 
porting  documents  by  September  1,  19/7 
to: 

Dr.  Karl  Webb,  Chairman 
Search  Committee  for  Director 
School  of  Communication 
College  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 
University  of  Houston 
Houston,  TX.  77004 
I  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


FACULTY  MEMBER  to  teach  journalism 
courses  in  growing  department.  Probable 
assignment  includes  basic  news  writing 
courses,  copyediting  and  layout,  feature 
writing,  and  advanced  courses  in  area  of 
specialty.  Prefer  doctorate  or  person  with 
work  toward  doctorate  and  several  years 
professional  experience.  Opportunity  to 
work  with  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  maintain  contacts  with 
media.  Tenure  track  position  open  Sep¬ 
tember  6.  Assistant  Professor  with  docto¬ 
rate  salary  is  $15,550.  Send  resume  and 
references  to  Dr.  David  Eshelman.  Head, 
Department  of  Mass  Communication, 
Central  Missouri  State  University,  War- 
rensburg.  Mo.  64093.  An  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ARTISTS 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism 
for  9  months  beginning  September  for  one 
year  only.  At  least  MA  degree.  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  Equivalent  experience  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Broad  liberal  arts  bacl^round, 
minimum  3  years  solid  print  media  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  be  nationally  published 
magazine  writer.  Teach  magazine  article 
writing  and  other  core  courses.  Write 
Jimmy  Bedford,  Journalism  Dept.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  Alas.  99701.  Ph: 
(907)  479-7761.  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER  wanted,  one-year 
appointment.  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee,  reporting  and  other  mass 
communication  courses.  Media,  teaching 
experience  preferred.  Salary  negotiable. 
Send  resume,  references  to:  Earl  Grow, 
Chairman,  Dept,  of  Mass  Communication, 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  P.  0. 
Box  413,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53201.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


VISITING  LECTURER  in  Journalism;  1-year 
appointment  beginning  fall  semester 
19/7.  Experience  in  print-media  jour¬ 
nalism  required;  PhD  or  Masters  degree 
preferred,  but  the  School  will  consider 
candidates  with  Bachelors  degrees  and 
ten  or  more  years  of  full-time  print  media 
experience;  teaching  experience  desira¬ 
ble.  Salary:  $13,000  for  nine  months. 
Apply  by  July  23  to  Russell  E.  Shain,  acting 
dean.  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.  80309. 

The  University  of  Colorado  is  an  Equal  Op- 
portunity/Aftirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 

Zone  4  daily  with  circulation  of  40,000 
needs  experienced  controller  with  sound 
financial  and  operational  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Knowledge  of  data  processing 
systems  preferred.  Box  1070,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  DATA 
PROCESSING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  in  large.  Zone  5  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  Previous  data 
processing  experience  with  newspaper 
background  preferred.  College  degree 
mandatory.  Responsibilities  to  include 
business  application  aptitude,  production 
control,  system  familiarity  and  ability  to 
manage  and  motivate  people.  Salary  to 
start  in  low  to  mid  twenties.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Newspaper  group  seeks  general  manager. 
Mid-sized  property.  Eastern  location.  Es¬ 
tablished  track  record  necessary  in  labor 
negotiations,  cost  control,  news,  editorial, 
public  relations.  Tremendous  opportunity 
for  the  right  person.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS 


ART  DIRECTOR— Experienced  in  print  and 
collateral  to  manage  and  give  creative  di¬ 
rection  to  art  department  of  a  major  Mid¬ 
western  newspaper.  Reply  with  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1155, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST 

The  Milwaukee  Journal/Sentinel  has  a  fine 
opening  for  an  artist  with  BFA  and  3  or 
more  years  editorial  illustration  or  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  magazine,  news¬ 
paper  or  agency. 

Must  be  able  to  do  competent  black  and 
white  and  color  illustrating  as  well  as 
humorous  illustrations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  outlining  experience,  education 
and  salary  history  to  Robert  Jendusa, 
Newspapers  Inc.,  333  W.  State  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wise.  53201. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 
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MAJOR  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
currently  has  opening  for  artist  experienced 
in  editorial  layout,  design  and  photo  edi¬ 
ting.  The  person  we  are  looking  for  will 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience  in 
newspaper  or  magazine  editorial  at  the  Art 
Director  level,  and  the  ability  to  take  on  re¬ 
sponsibility  quickly.  If  you  would  like  to  be 
considered  for  this  position,  please  send  re¬ 
sume.  salary  history  and  requirements,  in 
confidence  to  Box  1172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF  ARTIST 

Imagination  . .  .  taste . .  .  style  . .  .  creativ¬ 
ity  .  .  .  and  flair,  those  are  a  few  of  the 
criteria  we've  set  for  the  people  who  work 
in  our  editorial  art  department.  Now.  we're 
seeking  a  person  who  has  all  of  those 
qualities— and  more.  We're  seeking  a  chief 
artist. 

He  or  she  is  an  illustrator/supervisor  who 
can  visualize  the  vast  potential  of  newspa¬ 
per  graphics,  someone  who  knows  color 
and  how  to  control  it  for  greater  impact. 
It  is  important  that  you  are  committed,  as 
we  are,  to  the  concept  that  if  newspapers 
are  to  meet  their  readers'  needs,  dynamic 
photographs  and  illustrations  will  play  a 
major  role. 

You'll  work  with  editors  and  must  be  able 
to  communicate  both  verbally  and  graph¬ 
ically  and  meet  tight  deadlines. 

If  you  can  supervise  the  work  of  others  and 
contribute  as  well,  the  opportunity  is  here 
to  make  our  editorial  art  department  the 
best  in  the  nation. 

Write  to:  Graphic  Arts  Director,  The  Miami 
Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 

MARKETING 

MANAGER 

Large  Zone  2  daily  seeking  a  manager  to 
oversee  circulation  sales  and  marketing. 
Responsibilities  would  include  employee 
and  carrier  contests.  Newspaper  in  Class¬ 
room  projects,  special  sales  (apartments, 
fast  food  outlets,  etc.),  solicitation  crews, 
liaison  with  promotion  department  and  a 
myriad  of  special  projects.  This  individual 
must  have  a  demonstrated,  innovative 
creative  flair,  be  versed  in  circulation  mar¬ 
keting  techniques,  be  sales-oriented  and 
an  experienced  public  speaker  and  com¬ 
municator.  This  person  must  be  bold  in  his 
or  her  thinking  and  be  willing  to  propose 
new  untraditional  courses  of  action.  A 
multi-million  dollar  budget  with  initial 
supervisory  responsibility  for  5  staffers, 
expansion  probable.  Salary  range  approx¬ 
imately  $19-24,000.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  progress  to  Box  1200,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  who  is  not  afraid 
of  work  wanted  for  small  daily  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  A  beautiful  area,  an  excellent 
place  to  raise  a  family.  Strong  growth  area. 
Tell  all  including  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1169.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  35,000  circu¬ 
lation  combination  daily.  Zone  3.  We  seek 
a  circulation  professional  experienced  in 
all  phases,  with  particular  ability  in  the 
sen/ice  function.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
number  2  person  in  a  larger  operation  to 
assume  total  responsibility  for  circulation 
operation.  We  seek  a  shirt-sleeve  circulator 
with  the  ability  to  sell,  serve,  promote  and 
manage.  Salary  commensurate  with  ability 
and  background.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

For  a  growing  and  aggressive  medium¬ 
sized  daily  and  Sunday.  An  excellent  mar¬ 
ket  with  extraordinary  opportunities  for 
continued  growth. 

A  strong  record  in  sales  organization  and 
people  development  is  essential.  We  ex¬ 
pect  a  lot,  but  we  offer  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  expanded  circulation  re¬ 
sponsibilities  at  larger  papers  within  our 
group  or  broader  responsibilities  at  our 
operation  ...  as  well  as  an  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits. 

Performance  will  be  rapidly  rewarded. 
Please  send  a  resume  and  career  objec¬ 
tives  to  Box  1167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  paid  and  free 
newspaper  operation  is  looking  for  a  take- 
charge  circulation  manager  who  is  willing 
to  roll  up  his  sleeves  to  get  the  job  done. 
Excellent  salary,  incentive,  fringe  benefits 
and  working  conditions,  (iome  grow  with 
us.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Fastest  growing  daily  newspaper  in  Geor¬ 
gia  requires  take-charge  director.  News¬ 
paper  IS  15,000  suburban  paid  afternoon 
daily  offset,  plus  total  market  coverage 
(34,000)  Wednesdays.  Distribution 
through  76  carriers,  mostly  adults  on 
motor  routes.  Perform  in  this  job  and  reap 
the  bonus  rewards.  Send  resume  to  Elliot 
Brack,  General  Manager,  Gwinnett  Daily 
News.  Lawrenceville,  Ga..  30246.  (404) 
963-0311. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  plan,  organize,  implement 
and  manage  effective  promotion,  sales, 
service  and  collection  programs  in  growing 
Zone  4  market.  The  person  we  seek  must 
be  very  strong  in  human  relations  and  a 
team  worker  with  successful  and  well- 
rounded  circulation  background.  Position 
offers  opportunity  for  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  development.  Achievement- 
oriented  pay  and  excellent  company  paid 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
this  challenging  and  rewarding  opportu¬ 
nity,  send  resume  describing  yourself, 
education,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— If 
you  are  district  manager  or  an  assistant 
manager  on  a  large  or  medium-sized  daily 
and  feel  that  you  have  been  spinning  your 
wheels  for  10-30  years,  you  may  want  to 
consider  us.  We  are  a  small.  Zone  5  town  of 
8M,  with  a  daily  circulation  that  is  about 
half  and  can  be  improved  upon.  If  you  sell 
everyone,  we  have  8  more  papers  that  can 
use  your  help.  (kx>d  wages,  excellent  ben¬ 
efits  and  bonuses  for  results.  Write  Box 
1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  needs  circulation 
manager  who  can  add  customers  quickly. 
$15,()00  to  start.  Excellent  future.  Part  of 
group.  Minimum  3  years  experience.  Must 
be  highly  ambitious,  self-motivated,  know 
all  phases  and  be  able  to  supply  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Box  1 185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  26,000 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  eastern 
Ohio.  Must  be  energetic,  aggressive  and 
able  to  motivate  staff  of  6.  Excellent  com¬ 
pany  with  fine  growth  potential  for  right 
person.  Please  send  resume  to  Box  1128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  excellent 
weeklies  over  70,000  circulation  in  Twin 
Cities  area.  We  have  good  linage  now- 
positive  it  can  be  increased  substantially 
with  a  manager.  Send  resume  to  Ray  En¬ 
right.  Lillie  Newspapers,  2515  E.  7th  Ave., 
No.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55109. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  small  daily/ 
weekly  combination.  Zone  4.  Only  daily  in 
9-county  area  and  locally  owned.  Full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  5-person  department.  5- 
figure  salary  with  override  commission. 
Excellent  living  conditions  and  cultural 
opportunities.  Need  fully  qualified  per¬ 
son  to  inspire  by  leadership.  Box  1170. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  New 
Jersey  PM  daily.  Commission  basis.  Excel¬ 
lent  area.  Resume  to  Box  1178,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


THE  CATHOLIC  GLOBE  needs  individual 
with  minimum  of  five  years  ad  sales  expe¬ 
rience.  Prefer  individual  with  knowledge  of 
the  Catholic  faith  who  will  call  on  retailers 
and  churches.  Salary,  plus  commission 
and  usual  company  paid  benefits.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  references  to: 

General  Manager 
THE  GLOBE 
P.  0.  Box  1678 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  51102 


AD  MANAGER  NEEDED  for  new  weekly 
publication.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Dave  Pollard,  21  5th  St.,  Elkins, 
W.  Va.  26241.  No  calls,  please. 


ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

A  40,000  circulation  Midwestern  daily 
seeks  a  good  administrator  to  lead  ad  de¬ 
partment  in  competitive  growth  market. 
Ability  to  plan,  motivate  staff  and  sell  top 
accounts  are  key  elements  in  this  job.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  resume  with  job  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  1202, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive  person  with  some  management 
experience  to  be  working  manager  and  ad 
director  of  19,000  daily  in  Zone  5. 

Initial  earnings  range  trom  $16,(X)0  to 
$20,000  depending  on  experience. 
Experience  in  newspaper  competition  with 
shoppers  useful. 

Resume  to  Box  1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGERS 

SYNDICATE  OR 
AD  SALES  BACKGROUND 

Unique  opportunity  for  experienced  sales¬ 
persons  capable  of  selling  to  publishers 
and  top  management.  Zones  2,  5  and  9. 
Our  employees  know  of  this  ad.  Box  1156, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  AGGRESSIVE  goal-oriented  sales 
manager  to  join  growing  22,000  circulation 
weekly.  Salary  plus  commission.  If  you’re 
looking  for  a  challenge,  contact  Ron  Mois- 
sinac,  P.  0.  Box  804,  Cologne,  N.J.  08213. 
(609)  648-5843. 


EXCELLENT 

OPPORTUNITY 

Retail  advertising  manager  for  11,600 
6-day  daily  in  northwest  Illinois.  Must  be 
well  organized  and  effective  leader  able 
to  set  and  achieve  ambitious  goals.  Gener¬ 
ous  salary  and  incentive  bonus  in  one  of 
the  Midwest's  most  beautiful  areas.  Send 
complete  employment  and  earnings  his¬ 
tory  and  income  requirements  to:  Tom 
Shaw,  Dixon  DailyTelegraph,  Box  407,  Dix¬ 
on.  III.  61021. 


CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  weekly  group  is  ex¬ 
panding  sales  staff.  Seeking  experienced 
retail  advertising  personnel.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Strong  progressive  sales  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Advertising  (Director,  Barrington  Press, 
200  James  St.,  Barrington,  III.  60010. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Proven  ability  will  put  the  right  person  in 
top  spot  of  this  advertising  department  in 
just  a  very  short  time.  Must  have  good 
background  in  sales  and  management. 
Finest  plant  and  facilities  in  the  South. 
Ideal  location  in  Florida.  Good  salary  and 
incentive  program  plus  major  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  advertising  manager 
sought  by  New  York  City  weekly  and  shop¬ 
per  group.  Good  background  in  sales  and 
management  will  lead  to  top  earnings. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


18,000  MIDWESTERN  DAILY  seeks  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  sales  manager.  Must 
be  capable  of  training  and  leading  staffs 
in  both  display  and  classified  sales.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  in  a  fast-growing 
newspaper  group.  Excellent  salary  with  a 
good  retirement  plan  and  insurance  pro¬ 
gram.  Write  giving  complete  resume  to  Box 
1168,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
Newspaper  advertising  salesman,  mini¬ 
mum  5  years  experience  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  promotion.  Manage  South¬ 
eastern  regional  office  for  community 
group.  Salary  plus  commission,  good  fringe 
benefits.  Write  all  to  Box  116C.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  2,  1977 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SMALL  TOWN  prize-winning  daily  wants 
food  writer.  Must  be  good  cook,  good  writ¬ 
er,  good  interviewer  and  consumer  con¬ 
scious.  Write  Box  1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Leading  Midwestern  daily  in  a  most  pleas- 


EDITORIAL  STAFF  NEEDED  FOR 
NEW  COUNTRY  MUSIC 
MAGAZINE 

East  Coast  publisher  requires  editor  and 
staff  for  new  country  music  magazine 


COPY  EDITOR— Zone  2  AM  seeks  beginner 
who  can  edit  and  write  bright  heads.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $9000.  Box  1125,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER 

F'inanriainatAK^nanprnpprici’tkilledreDorter  ant  non-metropolitan  living  area  seeks  a  starting  immediately.  Top  position  re- 

w?h  k^Sresfin  i^vestrnents^^^^^  solid  leader  for  its  news  stiff  as  well  as  a  quires  Both  a  strong  knowledge  of  the  en- 

curities  markets  for  soecial  assienment  fea-  community-involved  editor.  We  are  a  part  tire  country  music  field,  past  and  present, 

tures  Want  go^  writ^ with  edftingability.  ot  a  dynamic  group  of  ^ccpsful  newspa- 

3  to  4  years  experience  desirable.  Go^  P®''S  operated  in  the  finest  principles  of  F®”' ' 

salarv.  frinee  benefits.  Send  resume  (must  good  journalisrn  along  with  superior  man-  aence  to  Box  1157,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

include  references),  along  with  samples  of  <tpnRT<;  FniTnp  fnr  pm  riailv  Start 

work  to  Box  1127  Editor  &  Publisher  the  best  of  both  from  its  editor.  All  the  SPORTS  EDITOR  tor  6-day  PM  daily.  Start  kic\A/C /^ITV 

work  to  BOX  1127,  Editor  &  Puoiisner.  pe,sona\  satisfaction  that  go  August  22.  Send  resume,  salary^  Daily  NEWS/CITY 

PRACTICAL  HORSEMAN  MAGAZINE,  with  a  superior  situation  are  present  here.  Times,  121  Second  St.,  Lakewood,  N.J.  pniTOD 

18,000  monthly,  needs  experienced  free-  If  you  are  the  editor  we  seek,  send  your  08701.  [;L7II»^^ 

lance  writers  for  how-to-do-it  articles  on  all  resume  including  salary  requirements  in  □cd^dtcd  i,.,™.*  pvr^ri  We’re  seeking  a  person  with  leadership 

facets  of  the  hunter-jumper  sport.  Basic  complete  confidence  to  Box  1133,  Editor  ®‘*  *  ®’'2fp'  ability  and  technical  skills  to  supervise  the 


SPORTS  EDITOR  sought  for  35,000  Illinois 
daily.  3-person  staff  (plus  part-timers) 
covers  wide  range  of  sports  in  6  county 
area.  The  person  who  lands  this  job  will 
have  several  years  of  experience,  will  be 
solid  editor  and  writer  and  will  feel  com¬ 
fortable  with  a  paper  that  places  emphasis 
on  local  coverage.  This  is  an  outstanding 
daily  with  a  modern  plant  and  a  prize¬ 
winning  staff.  Pay,  benefits  are  good.  Send 
resume,  references  to  John  Bowman, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Journal,  8 
Dearborn  Sq.,  Kankakee,  III.  60901. 


NEWS/CITY 

EDITOR 


technical  knowledge  essential.  Send 
clips/resume  to  225  S.  Church  Street, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  19380. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR— Zone  3  PM  daily,  30M, 
seeks  Sunday  Editor.  Must  be  experienced 
in  copy  editing,  layout,  feature-oriented 


ence  for  weekly  near  Washington,  D.C. 
Write  John  Rouse,  Editor,  Bowie  News, 
Box  M,  Bowie,  Md.  20715. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  suitable  educa- 


ability  and  technical  skills  to  supervise  the 
day  to  day  operation  of  the  newsroom  at 
our  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  As  No.  2  per¬ 
son  in  the  news  department  this  editor 
must  be  able  to  lead  reporters,  photog- 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  3  time  a  week  pub-  m  copy  eaiting,  layout,  teature-oriented  mnixMoiixu  cui  i  un  wa..  cuu^a-  raphers  and  other  editors.  He  or  she  must 

lication  in  western  North  Carolina.  Qualifi-  reporting.  VDT  experience  preferred.  Send  tion  and  experience  to  diretrt  news  content  (jg  g|j|g  jg  organize  and  plan,  offer  and 

cations  include  minimum  of  4-5  years  ex-  resume,  clippings,  sala^  r^uirements  to  execute  ideas,  edit  local  copy  well  and 

S^T^'tv^iri^^^Keyspoton 


perience,  sound  news  judgment,  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  writing  and  page  makeup.  Strong  on 
supervising  and  motivating  staff  of  6. 
Community  conscious.  $12,5(X)  to  start. 
No  job  hoppers  please.  Write  Box  1195, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  semi-weekly  newspaper  coas¬ 
tal  community  in  Southern  California.  Over 
52  broadsheet  pages  weekly.  Must  be  in¬ 
novative,  experienced  with  intense  com¬ 
munity  interest  and  proven  newsroom  and 
management  ability.  Resume  to  P.  0.  Box 
878,  Encinitas,  Calif.  92024. 


TELEVISION  WRITER 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced  and  crea¬ 
tive  television  reporter/reviewer  for  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News.  He  or  she  will 
be  expected  to  develop  this  vital  beat  in  an 
area  served  by  local  and  San  Francisco 
stations.  Send  full  particulars  to  Larry 
Jinks,  Editor,  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News, 
750  Bidder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95190. 


ENTERPRISING  WIRE  EDITOR  on  growing 
Northwestern  New  Mexico  daily.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  fringe  benefits.  Box  1165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

To  supenrise  a  staff  of  20  at  23,000  Zone 
2  daily  and  Sunday  in  beautiful  Hudson 
River  Valley.  Need  varied  background  in 
reporting  and  all  phases  of  desk  work. 
VDT  experience  helpful.  Looking  for  good 
administrator  with  a  head  for  detail,  strong 
layout  skills.  Young  staff,  salary  to  $19,(XX}. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Tom  Gewr,  Editor, 
The  Daily  Freeman,  79  Hurley  Ave.,  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.Y.  12401. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  Religious  weekly 
in  Zone  3.  Layout  and  rewrite  experience 
necessary.  Some  photography.  Salary 
mid  to  upper  teens  depending  u^n  exper- 
ence.  Send  resume  to  Box  1093,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED  for  weekly  paper  in  Zone 
8.  This  would  be  an  excellent  husband  and 
wife  team  job  and  is  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  right  person  to  end  up  with 
strong  equity  position.  Successful  appli¬ 
cant  must  be  able  to  handle  own  reporting 
and  photography  work,  supervised  layout 
and  circulation.  Send  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1 148, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  don’t 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box 
Holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you  don’t 
want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply 
and  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
EiP  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll 
discard  your  reply. 


COPY  EDITOR,  re.write  person.  Key  spot  on 
top-flight,  25,(X3£)-i-  6-day  AM.  Excellence 
demanded  in  preparing  copy  and  working 
with  young  staffers.  Pleasant-living  rural 
area  of  Zone  3,  but  convenient  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Box  1105,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Staff 

Wiiter/Editor 

Publications  Department 
of  large  midtown  financial 
services  firm  located  in 
New  York  City.  Essentials: 
excellent  command  of 
English, typing,  versatility, 
willingness.  Should  have 
1-3  years  experience  in 
news  reporting,  newslet¬ 
ters  or  magazine  work. 
Send  resume  with  salary 
requirement  to: 

BOX  EP  124 
810  Seventh  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


side  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
friendly  areas  in  the  Southeast.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  other  pertinent  information  to 
Box  1180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS  REPORTER 


P.O.  Box  1358,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  99362. 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  beginning  this  Fall 
for  several  professional,  community- 
oriented  newspaperpeople:  suburban 
community  editor,  mountain  community 
editor,  sports,  photo,  general  reporters. 


We’re  looking  for  a  person  to  cover  all  as-  advertising  persons  and  combinations, 
pects  of  the  arts,  from  meetings  to  finan-  Must  have  good  track  record  or  provide 
cial  problems,  from  interviews  to  arts  pro-  capabilities.  Solid,  well-respected 

grams,  from  the  role  of  arts  in  the  com-  publisher.  Write,  tell  all  in  first  letter,  in- 
munity  to  reviewing  performances.  T)ie  o®  n  ^''S'lPbility.  Box  1205, 


munity  to  reviewing  performances.  The 
person  should  understand  the  arts,  and  be 
able  to  write  about  them  understandably. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  ENTHUSIAST  writer/photog- 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  BERKSHIRES 

Assignment  editor  wanted  to  help  direct 
work  of  12  reporters  and  photographers  for 


rapher  wanted  for  No.  2  spot  on  sports  uriiversal  desk,  ^od  pay  for  demanding 
staff  of  bright  and  lively  7600  daily  in  at-  job  of  making  afternoon  daily  competitive 
tractive  college  town.  Come  out  where  the  and  more  responsive  to  readers  changing 


West  begins.  Contact:  Turner  Lake,  Dick¬ 
inson  Press,  Dickinson,  N.  Dak.  Ph:  (701) 
225-8141. 


needs.  Experience  and  fresh  ideas 
needed.'  Write  Michael  W.  Munley,  The 
Transcript,  North  Adams,  Mass.  01247. 


SPORTS  DESK  PERSON— We’re  a  65,000 
AM  in  Zone  5  which  is  looking  for  someone 
who  primarily  enjoys  working  with  sports 
copy  and  is  experienced  in  layout  and 


{si  — '=sTa?y^?J^*ui?er^^^ 

looming  Editor,  The  Leader,  100  Prestige  Park, 

cl?l7ll7)°Li:3525o?wHteP*0.^  ,^3^  pleal°/"' 

Sharon,  Mass.  02067,  Grace  L.  Bernstein.  piease. _ 

NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 


BUSINESS 

EDITOR/WRITER 


makeup,  yet  can  write  a  readable  sports  We’re  in  one  of  the  rnost  dynamic  business  jg  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga- 


story  or  feature.  Should  be  interested  in 
working  with  a  VDT  system.  Send  resume. 


areas  in  the  country,  and  we  need  an 
energetic,  talented  and  knowledgeable 


zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 


clippings  and  salary  required  to  Box  1175',  Person  to  take  charge  of  our  business  now  2Vi  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation  o^ 


coverage.  The  job  will  involve  both  writing 
and  direction.  Send  full  particulars  to: 
Larry  Jinks,  Editor,  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News,  750  Bidder  Park  Dr.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95190. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

For  home  office  editorial  department  of 

^'itor?a'ls^‘i?o^vw  iSrieeislature  f^r*6  WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  (Detroit) 

downstate  damU  w?th  a  c®omb*ined  dLlv  seeks  writer/reporter/assistant  editor  for 

cSatton  of  In  mo  combined  daily  publications  work.  Self-starter,  strong  on 

circulation  of  160,000.  Features.  Salary:  $14-18,000  plus  bene- 

Masters  Degree  required.  Must  have  ex-  fits.  Resume  to  R.  Wartner,  Director  of 

tensive  reporting  experience,  editorial  writ-  Publications,  1005  Mackenzie  Hall,  WSU, 

ing  background  preferred.  Salary  com-  (Jetroit,  Mich.  48202.  Equal  Opportunity 

mensurate  with  experience,  excellent  Employer 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements: 

Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.  0.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


PRESBYTERIAN  SURVEY,  official  mag- _ 

M '5®  FnpTn“p®^L"„iI^^^  NEWS  EDITOR  for  44M  daily  in  northern 

PequiremenU  Tolrnalilm^^^^  Must  be  excellent  judge  of  news,  DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKER  Pro- 

utari  ®minim..n  fnirino®  Creative  layout  artist  and  able  to  get  the  from  our  exclusive  assignment  listings. 

Kr  I,  successful  editing-  best  out  of  people  Minimum  5  years  expe-  Trial6issues.$5."Freelancer’sNewslet- 

pubhshing  experience  preferably  in  rehgi-  “nee  Top^a™  greTfringeichaK  ter.”  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box  128), 
ous  journalism  and  magazine  field,  “g  “ea  go7l^  Ed  tor^^^^^  Rhinebeck,  N.l  125^2. 

thorough  knowledge  in  editing-publishing,  tunor  &  ruousner. 

cost  controls,  personnel  supervision;  - — - 

should  be  good  writer,  able  to  use  camera.  FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Commitment  to  the  Church  and  under-  nai/i/  /vpu/«nan«.« 

standing  of  the  Church  and  Its  needs  in  „  ^  Newspapers 

communication  desirable.  Send  complete  Send  us  your  resume;  we  wilj  duplicate  and 
resume,  working  history.  No  telephone  refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
calls.  advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop 

Personnel  Manager  applicants  welcomed. 

Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

341  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  N.E.  340  Main  St.,  Room  527 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30308  Worcester,  Mass.  01608  _ _ 


17, (XX)  and  a  complete  production  plant. 
It  covers  politics,  education,  sports,  relig¬ 
ion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts  from  a 
Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men  and 
women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith  who 
are,  or  are  ready  to  tfecome,  effective 
WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  (Detroit)  news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc- 
seeks  writer/reporter/assistant  editor  for  tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
publications  work.  Self-starter,  strong  on  jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
features.  Salary:  $14-18,000  plus  bene-  and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
fits.  Resume  to  R.  Wartner.  Director  of  novy  working  in  the  Company’s  press  divi: 
Publications,  1005  Mackenzie  Hall,  WSU,  sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
Detroit,  Mich.  48202.  Equal  Opportunity  15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
Employer.  them  write:  Mputy  Minister,  Company  of 

_  the  Cross,  1 1224  142  St.,  Edmonton,  (jan- 

TOP  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Arizona  offset  ada  T5M-1T9,  or  call  (403)  452-8442. 


daily.  Top  wages,  good  benefits.  Don 
Kramer,  C^sa  (Trande  Dispatch,  P.  0.  Box 
639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222.  , 


FREELANCE 


communication  desirable.  Send  complete 
resume,  working  history.  No  telephone 
calls. 

Personnel  Manager 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. 

341  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  N.E. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30308 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS.  Pro- 


WEEKLY  COMIC  FEATURES  WANTED 
Send  samples  to 
FEATURE  ASSOCIATES 
P.  0.  Box  34158 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94134 


EARN  EXTRA  CASH  for  your  agricultural 
stories.  We  want  well-written,  thoughtful 
features  of  interest  to  cattlemen.  Ranch¬ 
er’s  Voice,  P.  0.  Box  88,  Palo  Cedro,  Calif. 
96073. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  2,  1977 


HELP  WANTED 


GRAPHICS 


DESIGNER-ILLUSTRATOR— Creative  per¬ 
son  with  experience  in  newspaper  or 
magazine  design  and  graphics  who  can 
also  illustrate  is  wanted  to  brighten  the 
pages  of  The  States-ltem  in  New  Orleans. 
Submit  resume  to  Personnel  Dept.,  The  , 
States-ltem,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  70140.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


OPENING  FOR  TOP  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
on  Arizona  offset  daily  newspaper.  Good 
salary,  benefits.  Don  Kramer,  Publisher, 
Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  P.  0.  Box  639, 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Experienced  web 
pressman  needed  by  newspaper  printer — 
run  Goss  Community  and  Goss  Suburban 
presses.  Night  work— good  pay— good 
benefits — 40  hour  week— Zone  2.  Call  Sid 
Simon,  (215)  365-1155  or  write  Bartash 
Publications  Inc.,  7272  Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19142. 


WEB  OFFSET  press  assistant  needed  im¬ 
mediately.  Excellent  position  with  small 
daily,  5  days  a  week,  regular  hours,  $5.50 
hourly  to  start.  Must  have  experience  at 
press  operation.  Phone  Managing  Editor, 
Medina  (N.Y.)  Journal-Register  at  (716) 
798-3218. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  medium  size 
AM  daily.  Cold  type,  VDT  System-Harris 
2200-TXT.  Abe  Kofman,  Times-Star,  1516 
Oak  St.,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501.  (415) 
523-1200. 


ASSISTANT  FOREMAN— Zone  8  daily  of 
20,000  circulation  seeks  experienced  cold 
type  ad  expert  to  take  charge  of  all  ad 
control  and  makeup  functions.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  in  production  man¬ 
agement.  Pay  to  $15,000:  moving  expens¬ 
es,  extensive  company  benefits.  Box  1131, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLANT  MANAGER 

Central  production  plant  has  top  opening 
for  top  person.  Must  know  pasteup,  type 
spec,  copy  flow,  camera,  typesetting  and 
be  especially  strong  in  stripping,  web 
presswork  and  mailroom  handling  with 
ability  to  organize,  schedule  and  oversee 
approximately  100  employees.  MUST  BE 
EMPLOYEE  ORIENTED.  Duties  include 
planning,  presenting  and  making  budgets. 
Must  have  ability  to  personally  service 
present  and  new  customers.  Area  5.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  to  Box 
1160,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  for  combination  Compugraphic 
9000  ad  machine  operator,  mark-up  per¬ 
son.  $10.50  per  hour,  40  hour  week,  day 
shift.  Liberal  fringes,  including  Employee 
Stock  Ownership  Plan  whereby  employees 
receive  stock  in  the  newspaper  in  addition 
to  wages.  Contact  Production  Manager, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  99701. 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT-Experienced 
person  with  management  and  technical 
skills  needed  by  a  medium-sized  newspa¬ 
per  printer.  Will  be  responsible  for  quality 
and  waste  control,  scheduling  production 
and  maintenance.  Good  pay,  good  bene¬ 
fits.  Zone  2.  Call  Sid  Simon  1215)  365- 
1155  or  write  Bartash  Publications  Inc., 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19142. 

PUBUC  INFORMATION 

NEWS  SERVICES  COORDINATOR— 
Challenging  new  position  at  Michigan  lib¬ 
eral  arts  college  requires  enthusiastic,  im¬ 
aginative  journalist  with  knack  for  feature 
writing.  Broadcasting  and  photography 
skills  desirable.  Send  resume  and  up  to  3 
samples  of  work  by  July  15  to  Gordon  Beld, 
Director  of  News  Services  and  Publica¬ 
tions,  Alma  College.  Alma.  Mich.  48801. 
An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Director 

Corporate 

Relations 

Corporate  offices  of  a  major  diversified 
Fortune  “500”  company  iocated  in  a 
Chicago  suburb  has  an  immediate  need 
for  a  professional  with  proven  expertise 
in  communications  and  public  relations. 
Candidates  must  be  college  graduates 
with  emphasis  in  one  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  disciplines.  In-house  corporate 
communications  experience  a  must.  A 
major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
financially-related  communications  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Primary  functions  of  this  position  will 
include:  directing  the  corporation’s 
communications  with  the  investment 
community  as  well  as  our  employees 
and  directing  and  correlating  our  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising  and  public  relations 
programs.  Position  works  closely  with 
our  outside  agencies. 

Salary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
experience  plus  bonus  and  com¬ 
prehensive  corporate  level  benefits. 
Position  reports  directly  to  the  chairman 
of  the  board. 

For  immediate  consideration  please 
write  in  strictest  confidence  including 
history  of  compensation  to: 

BOX  1212,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

an  equal  opportunity  laffinnatiw  action  emphner 


I 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  FOR 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OFFICE 
Entity  associated  with  government  in  Un¬ 
ited  States  Caribbean  needs  immediately  a 
Public  Relations  Officer  who  possesses 
considerable  experience  as  a  writer  for 
newspapers  or  other  news  media.  Duties 
will  include  writing  press  releases,  articles, 
speeches  and  performing  a  variety  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  tasks,  and  supervising  a  small 
office  consisting  of  4  or  5  people.  Political 
experience  invaluable,  especially  previous 
involvement  with  offices  of  State,  Local  or 
Federal  elected  official  or  covering  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  affairs.  Salary  $20,()00  plus  I 
fringe  benefits.  Send  clips  and  complete  re¬ 
sume,  along  with  references  to  Box  1095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Midwest  utility  seeks  experienced  indi¬ 
vidual  to  fill  top  level  public  relations  posi¬ 
tion.  Must  have  extensive  experience  with 
broadcast  and  print  news  media.  Ability  to 
prepare  and  present  material  for  broad 
public  dissemination,  management  expe¬ 
rience  desirable.  Send  resume  describing 
experience  in  detail,  educational  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  1 130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F. 


To  Answer  Box  Number  Ads  In 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad.  c  o  Editor  &  Publisher  850 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 


RESEARCH 


EXPERIENCED  RESEARCH  TALENT 
Major  newspaper  seeks  individual  experi¬ 
enced  in  media  and  consumer  research. 
We're  looking  for  proven  talent  to  assume 
research  management  position.  Analytical, 
statistical  skills,  computer  expertise  and 
management  track  record  are  necessary. 
Must  be  able  to  translate  and  present 
research/marketing  data  to  advertisers 
and  all  management  levels.  Good  salary, 
benefits.  Box  1122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for 
Zone  1  and  2.  to  sell  blankets,  rollers,  and 
cutting  bars.  Good  position.  Reply  to  J. 
Thomas  McHugh  Co.,  68(X)  E.  32nd  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Call  collect:  (317)  545- 
2121. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 

SALES  MANAGERS 

SYNDICATE  OR 
AD  SALES  BACKGROUND 

Unique  opportunity  for  experienced  sales¬ 
persons  capable  of  selling  to  publishers 
and  top  management.  Zone  2,  5  and  9.  Our 
employees  know  of  this  ad.  Box  1154, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Positions 
Wanted  ... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  9  years  retail, 
14  classified  management,  promotions 
and  sales  direction  and  training.  Age  50. 
Minimum  $30,000.  Write  Box  1053,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER,  where 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  business, 
adeptness  in  problem  solving,  decision 
making,  organization  and  the  ability  to 
motivate  people  will  lead  to  maximizing 
profits.  Write  Box  1092,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER— I  am 
ready  to  publish/manage  your  newspapers. 
Raised  in  newspaper  family  plus  2V2  years 
major  group  experience.  Presently  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  for  2-state  operation.  In- 
depth  experience  in  all  areas  of  newspaper 
publication.  Want  to  publish/manage 
newspapers  in  10-40,000  circulation 
range.  Call  Harry  Whipple,  (412)  684-8606 
after  6  PM.  Or  write  to  1 IC®  Graham  Ave., 
Monessen,  Pa.  15062. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  editorial/production  team 
with  limited  cash,  unlimited  ability  seeks 
management  opportunity  with  Zone  7,8,9 
weekly,  possibly  with  buying  in.  He:  mili¬ 
tary  retiree,  44,  career  information  officer, 
experienced  editor,  BA,  MA.  She:  all  phases 
of  weekly  and  ad  agency  production.  Box 
1159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Ambitious, 
energetic,  tough,  fair,  creative.  Leader, 
executive,  salesman.  Box  1197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  POSITION— 19  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  publisher,  general  manager, 
ad  director.  Background  in  daily,  multi¬ 
weekly,  group,  acquisitions,  business,  cir¬ 
culation,  editorial,  printing,  production, 
cost  control.  Under  40,  family  man.  Confi¬ 
dences  respected.  Box  1217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OMBUDSMAN 

Need  someone  to  build  mutual  trust  be¬ 
tween  your  newspaper  and  the  public?  Let 
me  be  the  bridge  or  go-between.  Broad  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  editorial — also  in 
public  relations  at  management  level. 
Know  how  to  eliminate  problem  areas,  not 
gloss  them  over.  For  followup,  write  to  Box 
1192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEADER— Assistant  to  the  president  of 
mid-size  newspaper  group  with  broad  ex¬ 
perience  as  editor,  publisher,  45,  seeks 
dynamic  staff  or  line  general  management 
position  demanding  versatility,  imagina¬ 
tion,  leadership — or  other  publishing 
oriented  challenge.  Opportunity  for  per¬ 
sonal,  professional  growth  vital.  Available 
immediately.  Box  1181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  pre¬ 
sently  employed  seeks  working  position 
with  newspaper  requiring  progressive  and 
experienced  leadership.  Cost-conscious 
and  strong  in  all  newspaper  departments. 
Knowledgeable  in  all  aspects  of  cold-type, 
web-offset  plants,  equipment.  Salary 
range  over  $30,000  with  commission  ar¬ 
rangement.  Box  1194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PURCHASING 

MANAGER 

Buyer  on  major  metro  newspaper  is  in¬ 
terested  in  forming  a  central  purchasing 
operation  for  small  or  medium-sized  news¬ 
paper  group.  Group  purchasing  offers  sys¬ 
tem  control,  volume  savings,  improved 
cash  flow,  reliable  sources  and  minimum 
inventory  levels. 

Extensive  national  account  experience 
with  industry-wide  reputation  as  a  tough 
but  fair  negotiator.  Strong  position  in  qual¬ 
ity  control,  vendor  performance  and  multi¬ 
location  shipping.  Full  knowledge  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  expendable  production  needs  and 
sources.  Professional  management  of 
newsprint  supply,  contracts  and  inventory. 
Box  1224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL-GENERAL  MANAGER  CPA, 
MBA.  Solid  finance  background  in  medi¬ 
um  to  large  newspapers  and  TV.  20  years 
strength  m  creativity,  communications, 
personnel,  profit  planning,  controls, 
electronics,  EDP  and  problem  solving.  If 
you  need  a  leader  or  a  near  term  backup, 
act  now!  Prefer  Zones  4  to  9.  Box  1226, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  2.  1977 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CIRCULATOR- 
Sales-oriented,  strong  in  service  and  col¬ 
lections,  experience  in  AM,  PM  and  com¬ 
petitive  markets.  Little  Merchant  and 
routes.  Proven  management  skills.  Seek 
upper  or  middle  management  position. 
Box  1227,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATOR  presently  employed  seeks 
position  as  circulation-business  manager 
on  weekly  in  New  York  City,  Long  Island 
area.  Box  1203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABOVE  AVERAGE  daily  circulation  man¬ 
ager  seeks  new  position  due  to  below  aver¬ 
age  salary.  Box  1210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST  CIRCULATION  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL,  experienced  in  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  management— people  motivator 
and  problem  solver,  16  years  on  commun¬ 
ity  to  metro  AM/PM.  If  you  are  in  need  of  an 
individual  with  management  perspective 
for  top  level  position  resume  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  CIRCULATOR,  national  award-winner, 
20  years  experience,  every  facet  of  circula¬ 
tion  on  combination  medium/metro.  43, 
family  raised,  looking  forward  to  warmth 
and  atmosphere  not  found  in  metro  area. 
Want  to  settle.  Top  references.  Box  1132, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN — Honest  worker, 
proficient  all  phases,  27,  desire  Zone  7- 
or  8.  Box  1228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  PROFESSIONAL  seeks  sales  man¬ 
agement  position.  Unequalled  experience 
with  New  York  Times-Chic^o  Tribune  in 
classified,  retail,  national,  financial,  spe¬ 
cial  sections,  color.  A-1  references,  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WARM  WEATHER  PUBLICATIONS-25 
years  experience  top  metro  markets,  class¬ 
ified  and  display.  Family  health  involved. 
Resume.  Box  1164,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DO  YOU  NEED  an  experienced  ad  sales¬ 
man  with  brains,  initiative,  integrity,  per¬ 
sonality  and  ingenuity,  presently  employed 
but  ready  for  a  change  in  Area  9.  Box 
1207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


6SBA  IN  ADVERTISING.  28  years  old  with 
experience  in  Military,  Retailing,  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Will  relocate.  Looking  for  Ad  Sales  or 
Management  of  20-40,000  daily  in 
medium  size  town.  Box  1208,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks 
similar  position  on  small  town  PM  news¬ 
paper.  Good  writer.  Good  head  writer.  Lim¬ 
ited  camera  experience.  MA  fellowship 
winner.  If  you  want  a  superior  sports  page, 
hire  me.  Please  write  Wes  Dumont,  336  N. 
Main,  Kingman,  Kans.  67068. 


EVERYONE  WANTS  TO  BE  NUMBER  1.  I 
am  willing  to  be  number  2  to  help  you  with 
your  opinion  pages  or  Sunday  or  national 
or  foreign  desks  or  administration.  (I’d  be 
lad  to  be  number  1  of  course.)  Box  1047, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  challenging  1 
position  with  creative  possibilities.  Strong  I 
on  layout  and  news  coverage.  Now  editing 
prize-winning  weekly.  Zones  3, 4,  5,  6.  Call 
(816)  452-0805. 


EDITORIAL 


DEFROCKED  PUNDIT  SEEKS  RETURN  TO 
EDITORIAL  PAGE  PULPIT.  BOX  1078, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  . 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  writer,  super-  i 
visor.  Top  credentials.  Quality  work  now.  ; 
Currently  on  med  ium-size  daily.  Box  1114,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


JOURNALIST— 25  years  experience  on  | 
many  newspapers  and  wire  service  doing 
everything.  Want  to  write  features,  human 
interest  stories  or  women’s  news  on  daily.  ' 
Box  1110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  late  20s,  4V2  years  wire 
service,  seeking  reporter  position  with 
metropolitan  daily.  Prefer  PM;  AM  okay. 
Hockey/horseracing  beat  would  be  ideal. 
Experienced  in  covering  major  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  international.  Also  deskman,  VDT 
'  background.  New  York  area  (New  York/ 

1  New  Jersey/Connecticut).  Box  1090, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  WORKHORSE.  COPY  DESK  PRO  MAY 
1  JUMP  THE  FENCE  FOR  TOP  PAY,  AD- 
'  VANCEMENT  OPPORTUNITY.  SKILLED 
!  ALL  PHASES,  12  YEARS.  BOX  1121, 
I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


i  EX-METROPOLITAN  and  suburban  daily 
I  newsman  ending  his  fling  at  weekly  pub- 
I  lishing.  Selling  out.  Wants  to  return  to 
Southeast.  Good  leader,  writer,  editor.  Box 
:  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  FEATURE  WRITER,  32,  author  of  5  books, 

I  desires  permanent  position  on  staff  of 
'  creative  New  England  daily.  Outstanding 
1  reviews,  samples  and  references  available, 
j  Box  1079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  northern  Ohio  seeks  to 
I  relocate  in  Zones  3,4,6  or  9.  Six  years 
experience  in  writing,  photography  and 
I  darkroom.  Box  1153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EDITOR— 20  years  newspaper  experience, 
all  beats,  photography,  pasteup,  J-Grad; 
seek  challenging  job  with  quality  Zone  1 
publication.  Box  284,  Lynn,  Mass.  01903. 
(617)  599-4362. 


AGGRESSIVE,  BEGINNING  REPORTER, 
23,  asset  to  any  paper.  Recent  college 
grad,  BA.  School  paper  and  magazine 
editor.  Clips  and  resume  on  request.  Zone 
1  or  2.  Box  1145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR,  26,  BJ,  2V2  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  news,  ads,  photo,  production. 
Seek  to  leave  one-man  show  for  reporting 
or  editing  spot  on  medium  to  large  daily, 
any  Zone.  Adaptable,  ambitious,  tenaci¬ 
ous.  Box  1139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CURRENTLY  EMPLOYED  writer-reporter 
wants  back  into  sports.  3  years  experience 
including  college,  prep,  VDT,  columns. 
Young,  single,  willing  to  relocate.  Prefer 
medium-large  daily.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  Re¬ 
sume,  clips,  references  on  request.  Box 
1149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  .  29.  BA  English,  2V2  years  ex¬ 
perience  wire  desk,  police  beat,  court  beat 
seeks  position  with  medium-sized  daily. 
Box  1136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  REPUBLICAN  EDITOR,  now 
with  large  daily  group,  will  take  pay  cut  to 
$15M  minimum  for  full  authority  as 
shirtsleeve,  do-it-all  editor,  weekly  or  small 
daily.  South  only.  Solid,  experienced  pro. 
double  digit  award-winner.  Must  give 
I  60-90  days  notice.  Box  1135,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 


WOMAN  SPORTSWRITER/DESKPERSON 
seeks  writing  position,  any  Zone.  One 
year’s  daily  experience  covering  preps, 
pros,  colleges,  all  sports.  Would  prefer  mid 
to  metro  size  daily.  Have  written  columns, 
features,  hard  news  under  deadline  pres¬ 
sure.  Box  1109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  JOURNALIST  seeks  new 
challenges.  l7  years  as  writer,  photog¬ 
rapher,  editor,  administrator  with  newspa¬ 
pers  and  major  news  organization.  Box 
1209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  with  4  years  experience  re¬ 
porting  for.  then  editing  semi-weekly 
seeks  job  as  general  assignment  reporter  | 
on  daily.  Proficient  in  news,  features, 
photography,  also  headline  writing  and  ■ 

Page  makeup.  Box  1229.  Editor  &  ; 
ublisher. 


i  WRITER.  WORKING  AS  REPORTER  seeks 
j  aggressive  paper  where  he  might  som^ay 
be  writer  working  as  an  editor.  5  years  ex- 
i  perience,  3  state  awards.  Now  on  govern- 
I  ment,  investigative  beat.  Solid  desk  skills, 
j  too.  Box  1179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  VERSATILE  BUSINESS  WRITER  seeks 
:  challenge.  Desire  responsibility  and 
chance  for  advancement.  No  clock 
I  watcher.  Box  1 184.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I - 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  experienced  in  daily 
and  weekly  newsletters,  seeks  more  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Zones  1,2.  Box  1186, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  medium  size  daily.  Experienced. 
Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
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EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-EDITOR.  Woman,  background 
in  financial  reporting,  technical  news,  and 
some  general  news  including  government. 
Knowledge  of  Capitol  Hill.  Box  1182, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTRY  level  job  sought  tw  high  honors 
Michigan  State  J-grad  with  2  years  campus 
daily  reporting  and  editing.  Box  1187, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR — Ex-reporter  and  copy 
editor  wants  magazine  or  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  work.  Capable,  steady,  graduate  de¬ 
gree.  Now  in  New  York  State.  Will  relocate. 
Prefer  East.  Box  1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER-EDITOR,  23,  with  BS,  3 
years  experience  with  syndicated  hockey 
magazine.  Seeking  position  with  Metro 
daily.  Strong  on  hockey  and  baseball. 
Opinionated.  Ready  to  relocate  now.  Excel¬ 
lent  references  and  samples  available 
upon  request.  Joe  Resnick,  1075  Ocean 
Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11230. 


FREELANCE 


EUROPEAN  STRINGER  available  for 
dailies,  weeklies,  groups.  French,  German, 
US  law  degree,  working  on  international 
relations  MA.  Travel  often.  Juris  Kaza, 
Elisabethstr.  26,  8000  Munchen  40,  West 
Germany. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


CREATIVE  PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  2 
years  staff/2  years  freelance  experience 
desires  staff  position  on  mid-size  daily. 
Any  Zone.  Strong  on  features,  good  dark¬ 
room  skills.  Will  present  portfolio  and  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


FOREMAN  with  3  years  Di-Litho  experi¬ 
ence  on  Dahlgren  units.  Want  similar  posi¬ 
tion  with  chance  for  advancement.  Cost 
conscious.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1112, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  COPY  EDITOR?  You  won’t  lose  this 
bright  beginner  to  the  first  reporting  job 
that  comes  along.  College  paper  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  at  headlines.  Any  Zone.  Andrea 
Monk,  3300  Eastman  Ave.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
80303.  (303)  494-9085,  evenings. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  on  weekly 
community  newspaper— looking  for  grea¬ 
ter  challenge.  A^ressive  and  hard  work¬ 
ing.  Box  1193,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


ONE-MAN  SPORTS  STAFF  with  talent, 
energy  and  2  years  exjjerience  would  like 
to  work  in  a  medium-major  market.  I  work 
for  a  small  southern  Michigan  daily  but  will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER— 5  years  re¬ 
porting,  2  years  editing  and  layout. 
J-Degree.  Want  a  future.  Anxious  to  learn 
VDT.  Box  1204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT/MA¬ 
CHINIST.  24V2  years  experience  in  super¬ 
vision  and  maintenance  of  newspaper 
presses.  Trained  by  large  newspaper  press 
manufacturer.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSROOM,  young, 
energetic,  looking  for  challenge.  Goss 
Cosmo  and  metro  experience.  Some  plate 
and  camera.  Zones  7  and  8.  Resume  upon 
request.  Box  1214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


BUILDING  MANAGER/MAINTENANCE 
MANAGER.  14  years  experience  in  super¬ 
vision  of  machinists,  electricians,  building 
engineers.  Capable  of  setting  up  preventa¬ 
tive  maintenance  programs  for  all  areas. 
Box  1089,  Editors  Publisher. 


TALENTED,  ENERGETIC  sportswriter 
seeks  jxjsition  on  medium-sized  daily  or  as 
a  sports  information  director.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  sportswriter,  1  as  a  sports 
information  director.  Clips,  layouts  and  re¬ 
ferences  on  request.  Box  1199,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  7  years  editing,  layout, 
writing  and  reporting  experience  seeks 
position  in  New  York  City.  Contact  Box 
1223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  "Freelancer’s  Newsletter” 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  for  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-1,  P.  0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
12572.  (914)  876-2713. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  STRINGER 
ESTABLISHED  PRO. 

BOX  31,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD.  20740. 


15  YEARS  PRODUCTION  experience.  12 
years  on  major  offset  daily,  composing 
thru  mailroom.  6  years  management. 
Heavy  on  camera,  plate  and  press.  Ideal 
photo  department  leader  for  ad  house,  etc. 
Solid  black  and  white,  2  years  color  sep¬ 
aration.  All  positions  and  Zones  consid¬ 
ered.  Box  1158,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST— Staff  writ¬ 
er  and  former  sports  editor  seeks  sports 
information  position  with  small  college  or 
major  university  sfiorts  department.  Clips, 
references  and  interview  will  tell  the  story. 
Box  1218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— News  releases, 
brochures,  public  contact,  photography. 
Experienced  in  daily  newspaper  and  PR 
work.  BA  Journalism.  Call  Tom  Goodman, 
(914)  725-1337  or  (203)  322-4258. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Diversity  in  the  news 

Some  critics  believe,  and  have  charged, 
that  a  small  band  of  powerful  media  mo¬ 
guls  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
control  the  day's  news  coverage,  what 
will  be  reported,  what  will  be  published, 
and  how  throughout  the  nation.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that,  by  manipulation  of  the  front 
page,  news  can  be  over  or  under-em¬ 
phasized  for  some  purpose. 

David  Shaw  of  the  Los  Anf>ele\  Times 
reported  June  24  on  a  survey  of  front 
pages  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  revealing  a  remarkable  diversity  in 
news  presentation  that  was  a  surprise 
even  to  the  editors  of  those  papers. 

Shaw  examined  the  front  pages  of  the 
three  newspapers  every  day  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1977.  He  said  this  analysis 
“reveals  differences  in  judgment,  inter¬ 
est,  style,  scope  and  tone  of  such  im¬ 
mense  proportions  that  when  the  highest 
ranking  editors  at  the  three  papers  were 
confronted  with  them,  they  pronounced 
themselves  'stunned'  and  'astonished.'  " 
Only  28  times  in  the  155-day  period 
did  the  three  papers  agree  on  the  most 
important  story  of  the  day,  he  reported, 
and  “those  were,  invariably  and  unques¬ 
tionably,  the  truly  big  stories  of  early 
1977  at  home  and  abroad:  arms  talks 
with  Russia,  the  devastating  winter  in 
the  east,  the  Canary  Islands  jet  crash 
that  killed  nearly  600  people,  the  Hanafi 
Muslim's  takeover  of  three  buildings  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  elections  in  Israel  and 
India,  conflict  in  Uganda  and  Zaire,  the 
inauguration,  appointments  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  President  Carter.  .  .  . 

“But  on  most  days,  there  were  no 
stories  of  such  overwhelming  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  on  those  days,  disagreement 
was  pandemic.  On  56  days — one-third  of 
the  time — each  of  the  three  papers  had  a 
different  lead  story;  that's  twice  as  many 
days  of  complete  disagreement  as  there 
were  of  complete  agreement." 

It  was  even  more  significant,  Shaw 
felt,  that  2(KT  of  the  time — on  33  days — 
there  was  not  one  single  story  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  page  of  all  three 
papers — and  on  only  32  days  did  the  three 
front  pages  have  more  than  two  stories 
in  common. 

“Thus.  609f  of  the  time,  the  front  pages 
of  these  three  papers  had  only  one  or 
two  of  their  eight  or  ten  stories  in 
common." 

Shaw  reported  one  senior  editor  at  the 
Post  felt  his  paper  and  the  New  York 
Times  had  “four.  five,  six,  seven  front¬ 
page  stories  in  common  most  every  day." 
He  said  he  couldn't  recall  a  single  day  in 
12  years  when  they  didn't  have  at  least 
one  story  in  common.  Shaw  reported 
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there  were  10  such  days  in  the  first  five 
months  of  '77. 

Although  most  of  Shaw's  fascinating 
analysis  has  to  do  with  the  similarity,  or 
lack  of  it,  in  news  coverage  and  presen¬ 
tation  by  those  three  newspapers,  he  did 
find  the  same  diversity  among  other 
papers. 

“The  diversity  of  front-page  news  cov¬ 
erage  ...  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
these  three  papers,"  he  wrote.  A  story  of 
newspapers  in  more  than  a  dozen  other 
cities  in  50  selected  days  shows  an  even 
greater  divergence  in  page-one  selection." 

Emphasis  on  local  news  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  this,  he  notes. 

Perhaps  Shaw's  study  will  put  an  end 
to  the  charges  that  some  news  executives 
are  sitting  in  an  ivory  tower  in  New 
York  City  pulling  the  strings  that  will 
establish  the  national  news  emphasis  for 
the  day. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

6  22  6,29 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  12  11^ 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  I6V4  I6V4 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  21H  22H 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  50  52 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  14'/«  15V2 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  33'  2  34% 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35  35% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  10^4  11% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  27  28% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  29%  30' 2 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  34  34% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  24%  24% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  16%  16% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25', 4  25'4 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  18  19'8 

Panax  (OTC)  .  —  — 

Post  Corp  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  18  19 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6''8  6% 

Southam  Press  (CIE)  .  20  20'4 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12''4  12% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  36  36% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  22'2  23'2 

Torstar  (CE)  .  13^4  14 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  24^4  25 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9%  9% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  13',4  14 

Altai r  (OTC)  .  2%  2% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4^b  4% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  28^8  28' 8 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  37' 8  37' 2 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  8' 2  8' 4 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  38%  36^8 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  44''e  44% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  46^4  47 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  13%  13'2 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  35%  34 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  13  13 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  1%  1% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  59'e  58' 8 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  27%  27' 2 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  31%  30^4 

Grace.  W  R.  (NYSE)  .  29'4  29 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  27'’e  27^4 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  27%  27% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  37%  37' 8 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  14'8  14 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  53^8  51^4 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  13%  14% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  48  46% 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  .  6'4  6'4 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  17' 4  17 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  IS'e  20' 8 

Minnesota  Mm  and  MIg.  (NYSE)  .  49’4  49^b 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  3^4  3^4 

Rockwell  Inti  (NYSE)  .  36%  37' 4 


Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  35'/2  34% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8'/2  8' 2 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . .  2014  20 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3%  3% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  27'2  27'2 


Dow  Jones  folds 
National  Observer 

National  Observer  will  publish  its  last 
edition  July  2,  it  was  disclosed  (June  30) 
by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  Increasing 
postal  costs  were  cited  as  the  main  reason 
for  discontinuation  of  the  paper,  which 
was  started  in  1962  and  never  made  a 
profit,  although  a  $2  million  deficit  in 
1%5  had  been  reduced  to  $300,000.  The 
paper,  which  had  a  paid  circulation  of 
401,933,  gave  a  feature  slant  to  the  news. 


Shoppers 

(Continued  from  paf-e  11} 


threatens  newspapers  now  as  it  never 
has  before.  It's  critical  because  they're 
being  hit  where  they  hurt. 

“Our  own  strategy  indicates  that  our 
next  move  as  representatives  to  make  in 
behalf  of  newspapers  is  to  accumulate 
totals,  find  out  who  has  extended  circula¬ 
tion,  TMC,  shoppers.  1  think  we  should 
get  the  numbers  down  to  see  if  they've 
got  anything  marketable." 

Leo  Kubiet,  advertising  director,  St. 
Petershnrfi  (Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent:  “I  thought  it  was  a  well-run 
meeting.  1  got  a  lot  of  worthwhile  ideas 
for  possible  future  use." 

Dennis  Rooker,  secretary  and  counsel, 
Worrell  Newspapers,  Charlottesville, 
Va.:  “1  think  it  was  an  awakening  to 
some  people  in  the  newspaper  field  that 
are  not  that  well-schooled  in  how  shop¬ 
pers  are  tailoring  their  sales  approach 
against  newspapers.  It  made  a  lot  aware 
that  a  shopper  can  exist  side  by  side  with 
newspapers,  and  it  informed  a  lot  about 
the  business  opportunity  there,  that 
shoppers  form  an  additional  business 
opportunity  and  not  necessarily  a  de¬ 
fense  mechanism  for  dailies. 

“Our  own  potential  strategy  is  some¬ 
what  autonomous;  we  allow  individual 
publishers  to  make  their  own  business 
decisions.  1  think  that  most  are  aware  of 
shopper  competition  becoming  more 
keen.  I  think  this  meeting  was  most  help¬ 
ful  in  giving  ideas  on  how  to  put  out  a 
successful  shopper  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
come  of  a  newspaper." 

John  Sias,  president.  Capital  Cities 
Communications,  Inc.,  N.Y.:  “My  reac¬ 
tion  was  favorable,  the  meeting  was  in¬ 
formative.  1  wouldn't  be  prepared  to  say 
(how  the  information  will  be  used).  You 
never  know  when  information  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  put  to  use.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  timely  and  new  information  re¬ 
garding  supplementary  products  that  was 
biought  out  at  the  meeting.  It  would  he 
helpful  to  anyone  mnning  a  new  spaper  or 
a  supplementary  product." 
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"Six  years  ago,  we  boi^ht  the  first 
V^rsatec  proofer/printer 
ever  made. 


Jerry  Fingerlos,  Data  Processing  Manager,  The  San  Rafael  Independent  Journal 


Yet  our  Versatec  has  run 
for  six  years  with  only  two 
major  repairs’.’ 

The  proofer 
everybody  likes 

The  Versatec  proofer/ 
printer  proofs  for  more 
newspapers  and  com¬ 
mercial  typesetters  than 
any  other  line  printer.  It  is 
recommended  by  more 
than  twelve  photocompo¬ 
sition  system  suppliers. 
Find  out  why.  Circle  our 
reader’s  service  number 
or  use  the  coupon.  Either 
way,  you’ll  learn  that  proof¬ 
ing  can  be  reliable,  quiet 
and  practical. 


When  the  Independent 
Journal  went  100%  cold 
type  in  1970,  they  revolu¬ 
tionized  newspaper  com¬ 
position.  Yet  for  all  their 
sophisticated  equipment, 
they  had  one  problem. 


Jerry  Fingerlos  recalls, 
“We  had  a  terrible  bottle¬ 
neck  in  the  copy  control 
area  where  changes  and 
corrections  were  made. 
All  copy  was  proofed  from 
output  of  the  phototype¬ 
setter,  and  lines  that 
needed  correction  had  to 
be  run  back  through  the 
phototypesetter,  trimmed 
and  manually  pasted  over 
the  original. 


“I  asked  Versatec  to  de¬ 
velop  an  electrostatic 
printer  specially  designed  Fingerlos  and  the  first  proofer/printer. 

for  proofing.  They  did.  And  it  worked  beauti¬ 
fully.  Proofing  prior  to  phototypesetting  saved 
big  money.  In  fact,  the  proofer/printer  paid  for 
itself  in  the  first  two  months  of  operation’.’ 

The  story  gets  better. 

Six  years  later,  we  asked  Jerry  Fingerlos  for  an 
update.  “We’ve  revamped  our  entire  photocom¬ 
position  system.  New  computers.  New  photo¬ 
typesetters.  New  disc  drives.  But  one  thing 
hasn’t  changed.  The  Versatec  proofer/printer. 

It  is  still  quietly  turning  out  proofs— over  1 20,000 
pages  a  year’.’ 

“With  this  kind  of  load,  a  clanking  line  printer 
would  have  been  down  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 


BBVERSATEC 

IP  AXEROXCOMMNY 

Send  information: 

□  Proofer/printers 
for  photocomposition 

□  Photocomposition  system  suppliers 
offering  Versatec  proofer/printers 

□  Send  samples  □  New! 

Halftone  capability 


name  telephone 


Organization 


Oddress 


[city,  slate  &  zip 


Icomposition  system 


2805  Bowers  Avenue 
Santa  Clara.  CA  95051 
(4083  988-2800 


□  Call  to  arrange  a 
demonstration 


An  Independence  Day  reminder 


The  second  annual 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award 

.  .When  inroads  to  our  individual  rights  and  liberties  are  attempted 
by  the  bigot  or  the  power-seeker  or  the  autocrat,  in  whatever 
branch  or  whatever  level  of  government  he  may  be  operating,  we  look  to 
the  news  media  for  exposing  these  wrongs  and  challenges . . 


The  above  is  from  a  speech  by 
Leon  Jaworski,  Watergate  special 
prosecutor  and  former  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

It  was  delivered  last  April  19, 
when  he,  as  one  of  the  members 
of  a  distinguished  panel  of  judges, 
presented  the  first  Edward  Willis 
Scripps  Award  to  The  Honolulu 
Advertiser  for  its  40-part  series 
on  a  free  press  in  a  free  society. 


The  Scripps  Award  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  to  annually  recognize 
that  newspaper  which  in  writing, 
reporting,  and  public  education 
performs  the  most  outstanding 
public  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  hopes  your 
newspaper  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  First  Amendment 
reporting  in  1977. 


Named  for  one  of  the  giants  of 
American  journalism  and  founder 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
the  Award  consists  of  a  bronze 
plaque  to  be  presented  to  the  win¬ 
ning  newspaper,  with  a  cash  prize 
of  $2500  given  to  the  editor  for  distribution  to  the 
individual  or  individuals  on  the  staff  who  contrib¬ 
uted  most  significantly  to  the  endeavor. 

Deadline  for  exhibits  is  February  1, 1978. 


EDWARD  WILLIS  SCRIPPS 


Entries  may  reflect  service  to 
the  First  Amendment  in  one  or 
more  of  a  variety  of  ways :  Fight¬ 
ing  the  growing  threat  of  cen¬ 
sorship  in  America;  overcoming 
public  uneasiness  with  regard  to 
press  credibility ;  combating  gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy  at  all  levels ;  and 
instilling  in  the  public  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  need  as  well  as  its 
right  to  know  as  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment. 


Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
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